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For the Companion. 
NORAH’S STORY. 


An’ sure I don’t know, childers, whether I can 
tell ye a story or not. My mimory don’t serve 
me just now, an’ your mother hersilf has forbid 
ghost stories, though I know a power o’ them. 

But now I recall; there’s a tradition about 
Gadroun Castle, that’s in my own country at 
home, what there is left of it. 

Bless ye, and wouldn’t I like to be there, where 
the rivers is as blue as the heavens, and their 
banks as clean as a new-washed floor? 

Gadroun Castle is clear to the top of a high 
hill and stan’s agin the sky, like, with many a 
chimley an’ a tall bit of masonry sharp and 
clear in the air. It’s gone to ruin in the last 
hundred years, an’ there’s only a room or two 
that’s whole an’ perfect. 

Sometimes when we came home from the mar- 
ket or Donnybrooke Fair, mother, who was 
much like mesilf, always ready wid a story, 
would tell of the reckelections of her gran’dad- 
dy, who were a soldier in the terrible times, the 
black times, when Irishmen were shot down 
widout word or warning. 

It was then that the lord of Gadroun lived, an 
old man, who'd married late in life, and had one 
daughter. People called her the Lily o’ Gad- 
roun, she was so fair and beautiful. 

Well, it seems that in the town at the foot of 
the hill there lived one man who was a terror to 
it and all the surrounding country. His name 
was McUlver, and he boasted of an older an- 
cestry than the Gadroun himself. He was al- 
most seven foot tall, and monstrous in the shoul- 
ders. He was the chief of the insurgents, and 
so dark that the people called him “Ulver, the 
Black Giant.”’ 

Well, McUlver had a son about a year ahead 
of the Lily; and if she was the pale white flower, 
he was the tall red rose. His eyes were as black 
as the sloe, and his hair curled thick to his 
shoulders. The McUlvers had papers and parch- 
ments, my mother said, that dated back to the 
ancient Kings of Ireland! And my! but he was 
as proud as any monarch. 

Somehow, there was an awful hatred between 
the lord and the Black Giant. They both said 
terrible things of each other, and either one, I 
suspect, would ’ave liked to dip his sword in the 
blood of the other. 

It was a June day, so my old grand’ther used 
to tell it, sittin’ at his cottaye door in the peace- 
ful times, the childers about his knee, that young 
McUlver was walking near the hill where the 
castle stood, reading his own poetry to himself— 
for he writ love songs and the like, much against 
his father’s will, who wanted his broad-shoul- 
dered young son to be asoldier—when, of a sud- 
dent, he heard a scream, and presently come a 
little black horse, his eyes all afire, and his mane 
a flying, while the Lily of Gadroun sat helpless, 
a clinging to that wild creeter’s neck. 

The boy didn’t wait a minute, but flung down 
his paper, and threw himself right across the po- 
ny’s path. Down they went, he hanging to the 
bridle, over sharp rocks and loose stones, but 
the pony’s run was broken, and by-and-by she 
stopped in a deep ravine like, where McUlver 
took the fainting girl down, and bathed her face 
with water from a little brook that trickled in 
and out, and up and Gown, through the rocks 
and the moss. 

Then, when she opened her eyes, she saw the 
fine lookin’ boy bending down, and the pony 
standing there trembling, and the rocks, and 
the stream, and the flowers, and the cool, dark 
shadows. 

“Was I thrown?” she asked. 

“No,” said he; ‘I stopped the horse.” 

“O yes, I remember, and he dragged you fear- 
fully. Are you hurt? My father will reward 
you. He will always be grateful to you, who- 
ever you are, for saving my life. Iam Lord 
Gadroun’s daughter; who are you?” 

Then he drew himself up with his father’s 
self-same haughty way, and said he,— 
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“Tam McUlver’s son.” 

“Him they call the Black Giant?” said she. 

“Yes, and we are greater than any lords, for 
my father has King’s blood in his veins. Iam 
very glad it came in my way to serve you; you 
are called the White Lily of Gadroun. Your fa- 
ther and my father are enemies, but that is no 
reason we should be.” 

“You saved my life,’ she said, almost in a 
whisper, for she knew how her father felt 
toward the Black Giant, and how he had said | 
it would be no sin to rid the country of him and} 
his pestilent brood; but at any rate, they talked | 
for an hour, and at last he led her pony up the! 
steep ravine, and there at the top Lord Gadroun | 
met them and looked as black as thunder. 

When the Lily explained that he had saved 
her life, the haughty man just condescended to 
touch the tip of his hat to him, to be sure, which 
the McUlver resented by turning square round, ! 
and marching like a soldier far away from the 
castle. 

Well, you may be certain Miss Lily got a les- 
son from her father, that night; but though-he 
cursed the Black Giant and all that belonged to 
him, the White Lily remembered the lad in her 
prayers, and long, long after the eventful day 
that he saved her life so bravely. 

Well, the times broke into treason again, and 
all the country was astir. Landlords was shot 
down, and peasantry turned out o’ their poor 
little cotties, and every thing they lived on de- 
stroyed or taken away. Blood was up then, and 
it runif one so much as pointed his finger at 
another. 

Then came terrible battles, and hiding away 
among the rocks and caves, and brother’s hand 
was against brother, and the world wint wrong 
intirely, and the black days was upon poor ould 
Ireland. 

Well, it happened in one of the fights that the 
Black Giant’s son was took prisoner. This was 
a-year after the boy had saved the White Lily’s 
life. Now she heard that he was prisoner in her 
father’s castle, an’ by another morning’s sun 
would be cast headlong from Briar Cliff, the 
sides of which ran straight down upon murder- 
ous rocks, under which the river rolled. 

So down goes Miss Lily upon her knees, and 
prayed the Lord to have mercy on him. Then 
she bribed the keepers to let her see the prison- 
er, and was conducted to the tower in which the 
young man sat. The story says that she burst 
into crying as if she were the humblest maiden 














in the land, and he told her not to be faint-heart- | 
ed; that he was ready to die, and seeing her | 
made it easier, and all that. 

Well, it was a long talk they had, she per-| 
suading him to save himself by dressing in her | 
clothes and leaving her there in his stead. 

“My father loves me; he will readily pardon 
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me; Lam his only child,’”’ she said, and at the 
last she prevailed. He passed out of his prison, 
and away from a fearful death. She sewed the 
black curls he had cut off on the slouch hat, and 
hid her own sunny curls; and there she stayed 
in the tower-room till the morning, when he was 
to be led to his dreadful execution. 

Then was the time to save herself. Her father 
had not been home for a week, and would be 
unusual tender of his child; but some way the 
Lily began to feel a new fear, and to tremble 
with doubt and alarm. The wind blew hizh on 
the cliff, the morning she was led out to her 
death, and just as her father stepped forward to 
see the deed done that was to break Chief Mc- 
Ulver’s proud heart, off went the hat with the 
raven curls, and down fell Lily’s cloud of golden 
hair. 

Then there was a fearful silence, you be sure. 
Lord Gadroun grew white as milk, and there 
was an awful look on his brow, that his depend- | 
ents knew meant death. But when he went up 
to his daughter and turned her about, and saw 
her face so white, and sad, and suffering, he just 
took her in his arms and carried her home like 
a dead thing, for she had fainted away. 

Well, dears, the upshot of the matter was, that 
she was sick of a raging illness for weeks and 
weeks, and then she got wasting away, till of a 
sudden her father died. That changed every 
thing. The castle went into other hands, the 
Lily of Gadroun went to her relatives in Dub- 
lin, and as that is all I know about it, I cannot 
till ye whether she was iver married at all. 





For the Companion. 
HOW SAM WENT AND CAME. 


By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 


Cousin Sam had been looking very sallow and 
hollow-eyed for a month or so. 

We had all enjoyed our weak jokes at his al- 
tered appearance, which he had endured with a 
lofty indifference quite remarkable in him, con- 
sidering that he was usually very sensitive to all 
ridicule. Indeed, he stood at the window with 
such a far-off look in his hazel eyes, that Clara, 
who was reading Byron for the first time, said, 
confidentially, that he Jooked for all the world 
like that feller that said ‘‘the mountains were a 
part of him.” 

It would be difficult to find much resemblance | 
between Tom’s round face and Childe Harold’s, | 
but he certainly did look as if he had an eye to 
the mountains, and that his thoughts had flown 
beyond them. 

Aunt Millie, Sam’s mother, tried to have him 
drink “yarb tea” every morning, but Uncle Phil 
only pished and phoed, and said if Sam would 








leave off reading nights, and go to sleep like 


other folks, he would appear better, and not look 
as if he was in love, or had the jaundice. 

One evening, after tea, Sam came into the 
kitchen and walked straight up to the sink, 
where I was washing dishes. 

“Susan,” said he, “I have made up my mind 
to leave home forever.” 

I gave a little sharp squeal, of course, for I 
must say I never was more surprised in my life. 
It wotld have been bad enough if he had been 
obliged to leave such a dear, sunny home as 
Uncle Phil’s house had always been; but to do 
so voluntarily and forever! Words were inade- 
quate to express my astonishment, so I dropped 
the platter I was wiping, and let it dash into a 
dozen pieces. 

“Tam tired of this humdrum life,” said Sam, 
putting his thumbs into his vest pockets, and 
strutting up to the window with the far-off look 
in his eyes. “I long to battle with life, and dis- 
tinguish myself.” 

“Extinguish, you mean, Sam!” said I, look- 
ing at him with a kind of pity. Not that any of 
us wirls were over fond of the youth. He was ah 
together too arbitrary and patronizing, and too 
much given to calling for extra linen when the 
fires were low. 

“LT shall go where my family will never hear 
my name again.” 

“Then you will never distinguish yourself, of 
course.” 

Sam tried to wither me with a glance which 
he withdrew from the mountains for the purpose. 

“Lam disappointed in you, Susan. I thought 
you would sympathize with my—hem—my as- 
pirations.” 

“Well, then, don’t! How any boy can run 
away from dear Uncle Phil, and make sucha 
kind mother’s heart ache, is more than I can 
understand.” 

And I fell to crying and wiping my eyes on the 
dish towel. 

“T shouldn’t have told you, Susan, only I want 
you to puta bundle out of the window for me, 
when they are all asleep.” 

“Why don’t vou take your traps and go out 
the front door, just as you always do?” I asked, 
dropping the towel from one eve, and getting 
more and more bewildered. “I’m sure, if you 
was to go in and out twenty times, nobody 
would think you was going to be fool enough to 
run away.” 

Sam turned on his heel in disgust. 

“{ did think you had a little romance in your 
composition, and would understand how a fel- 
low couldn’t run away in that style. Who ever 
heard of a hero walking out of the front gate, 
with his valise in his hand!” 

Sam was lashing himself into an excited state 
of mind. ‘See here,’ says he, shaking his fore- 
finger at me, “if you tell any one that I think of 
leaving home, I'll be revenged on you. I will 
take my life, perhaps. How would you like to 
come out to the barn and find me hanging there 
stone dead ?” 

“O dear, no!” said I, just waking up to the 
idea that I was crying on the wiping towel; ‘‘for 
mercy’s sake don’t go and hang in the barn, for 
[ never should dare to go out there to milk 
after’? —— 

“Well, after what?” pointedly. 

“After the funeral.” 

“That’s all you care about me, or about my 
going, or about my killing myself, is it?’ cried 
Sam, bitterly; and as Peter, who came in just 
then, afterward described it to his mother, he 
stroded out of the kitchen. 

I was so afraid Clara would find out about my 
crying on the wiping cloth, that I did my very 
best to get it washed and dried before she came 
to help me, as she generally did. If I had really 
thought Sam was going away that night, the 
towel would not have put all thoughts of him 
out of my head; but girls are light-headed, at 
the best, and how could any body believe that a 
boy could run away from his own home? 

Well, the next morning Sam was called to 
breakfast, as usual, when the third batch of 
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baked potatoes was overdone. Then it was dis- 
covered that he was not in lis room. 

Of course, I at once told what he had said to 
me the night before, and Peter confirmed the 


statement by describing how he “‘stroded out of | 


the kitchen.” The seene that followed was very 
thrilling in its way. Clara listened, as white as 
any ghost, and the small children, especially 
Peier, howled at the top of their voices. Poor, 
dear Aunt Millic, who had never in her life caten 
her piece of pie when Sam could eat it instead, 
wandered about the rooms, looking over such 
articles as he had left and kissing them, alter- 
nately reproaching him for his desertion of her, 
and appealing to Uncle Phil to go after him and 
bring him back. 

Now Uncle Phil was the best natured man 
alive, and as fond of his wife and family as any 
man need to be; but he took Sam’s departure in 
a way that distracted us. 

“Mother,” said he,—he generally called Aunt 
Millie mother,—‘‘don’t you go a frettin’ after 
that foolish boy. It’s all come of his readin’ 
them silly novels, night arter night. He’s come 
to the conclusion that he’s born to be a hero, or 
some other foolish thing, and the sooner he finds 
out he isn’t the better it will be for him and us, 
He’s run away of his own accord, and he may 
run back in the way he went. Purty much all 
boys have a spell on’t. Sam’s got good metal 
in him, and it will be tried, I guess, before he 
gets back to us.”” 

I think, however, that Uncle Phil did try to 
find Sam, for all he pretended to take it so quiet- 
ly. But all we could discover was that he had 
“vone below,” and had told a teamster who had 
given hima lift that he thought he should go 
on a whaling voyage. 

We were a pretty solemn household all the 
fall, as you will believe. If there was a squall, 
or the wind blew a gale, or a ship was lost at 
sea, Aunt Millie treated herself to tears, and 
Uncle Phil looked mournfully into the fire, as if 
reading Sam’s fortunes in the coals. Poor Clara 


grew thin, and as for myself, whenever [ opened | jad been my best friend; to me she was the | dressed in white merino, from head tofoot. The | 
the barn door I always shut my eyes as tizhtly | : 


as I could, lest I should see something dark dan- 
gling from the high beam. 

By January we were all hopeless. We had 
not heard a word from Sam, and Aunt Millie was 
sick abed with slow fever, the doctor said; but it 
was only heart sickness, as everybody knew. 

We moved the bed into the family sitting- 
room, because the doctor said we must do our 
very best to keep up dear auntie’s spirits, and it 
would not do to leave her alone while we were 
busy with the farm work. 


One evening—and what a fearful night that | 


was!—we determined to have a little corn-pop- 
ping, such as we were in the habit of having, 
winter evenings, at Uncle Phil’s. 

Peter brought the corn from the attic, and sat 
upon a stool on one side of the fire, shelling ear 
after ear as it was needed. 
Aunt Millie’s head with the pillows, so she could 
see the kernels as they came out of the ashes, and 
the little folks were scramblin; for the largest to 
take to her. Clara and I sat before the fire, each 
with a wooden wand in hand, raking the corn 
in and out, shielding our faces from the heat as 
we best could. 


Uncle Phil was reading the weekly newspaper, 


We had propped up | 


| 


fully, with her eyes closed, as if weary with gaz- 
ing at our sports. Then I looked at Uncle Phil, 
and saw how ghastly white he was, holding his 
paper from him in a startled way, and staring at 
the window with a fixed, eager look. 

Hector raised himself slightly from the hearth, 
and whined in an odd, pitiful way, lookinz wist- 
fully in his master’s face. 

The rest seems just like a dream—Uncle Phil 
opening the outside door, cautiously at first, then 
springing out bareheaded into the storm, and 
bringing in a miserable form, covered with snow 
and sleet, the white face looking for all the 
world like that of a ghost, with hollow cheeks 
and thin lips that tried to smile on us all. 

Aunt Millie opened her arms, with a sharp, 
wild cry, and flung herself forward to meet her 
long-lost boy. 

It was indeed Sam, come back to us the veriest 
wreck of what he had been when he went away 
to seek his fortunes in the world; and such an- 
other merry making as we had until twelve 
o’clock it would be difficult to conceive. Even 
Peter was allowed to “‘sotten up” until he fell 
asleep and tumbled off the camp-stool. 

The next day, when Sam’s breakfast was taken 
in to him, I couldn’t help asking him “‘if he had 
extinguished himself.” 

Poor fellow! He tried his very best to take it 
as a joke, but he couldn’t. The tears fell. 

“O Susan!” said he, “when I left home I left 
happiness and my best friends behind me!” 


Scanian ecninadiaaai 
For the Companion. 
MY VISION. 

“That life is long which answers life’s great 
end,”’ said one. 

“What a dreadful misfortune!” exclaimed 
another. 

“It seems as if all the education, money and 
affection had been thrown away,” said Aunt 
| Crane, wiping her eyes. 

I alone saw the undercurrent. 





Lena Ware 


same as a sister. I had no mother, and Mrs. 
| Ware had permitted me to address her by: that 
familiar and sacred name. 

Lena was beautiful; she was an only child. 
She was but seventeen when this sad accident 
happened. I cannot now remember any marked 
imperfections in her character. 
the happiest creatures [ ever saw, and one of the 
most beautiful. [have often sat and looked at 
her when she was busy, with an almost worship- 
ful love. 

I recall the day when she came flying over to 
my house, her eyes like stars, her cheeks like 
roses. We were at breakfast, father and I. 

“Judge,” she cried, addressing my father, “‘let 
Rosy so over to Coverdale with me. Uncle 
Graften is to give a large party, and wants me 





| 


| declared he never would allow it. 


to bring my friends, any I choose. Canshe go?” 

I trembled. My father had never yet allowed 
me to vo out of the town without him, had often 
I had heard 


| Coverdale described till I was wild to see it,—its 


with a new tin milk pan full of rosy-cheeked ap- | 


ples on the table at his side. Even the cat seemed 
to be happy that night, for she rubbed her fur 
first against Uncle Phil’s boots, and then against 
our dresses, and never spit at poor Hector once, 
although he had stretched himself on the broken 
place where she did her parlor mousing, and 
kept pricking up his ears and growling in a way 
the cat never could endure with any patience. 
We did not much mind the storm without, 
only when some gust heavier than usual dashed 


the sleet against the panes and rattled the loose | «] suppose your decision is unalterable,” I | 


casements as if jealous of our warmth and hap- 
piness. At such times auntie would utter a low 
moan, and Uncle Phil move uneasily in his 
chair, and we children laugh louder than ever, 
to divert their attention from what we knew 
they were thinking about. 

The short hand of the clock was creeping 
around to eight, and Peter had been watching it 
for the last ten minutes. We all had our bed- 
time, and Peter’s hour was eight. 

“T shall be glad when I'm growed up,” growled 
Peter, ‘‘’coz I can sotten up all night!” 

It was following Peter's glances to the old 
clock that made me sensible of a shadow on the 
middle window pane. It was so transient that 
it would not have startled me but that it was re- 
peated a moment later, and, somehow, took the 
form of a human face. 


gurdens, its croquet ground, its pheasant houses, 
its conservatories. 

“My dear,’”’ said papa. 

“O, Lsee it in your eyes; you are going to re- 
fuse. Dear judge, you know [ sha’n’t enjoy a 
moment without her; do, do let her go.” 

“If it were to-morrow,’’ said father, reluctant- 
ly, “I could take you both over; my business 


Rosa cannot go.” 


| 
| 
| calls me to Ashland; but as it is, I regret to say 





Dear father! I hope I shall never again feel so 
rebellious as I did that moment. A feeling of 
positive dislike sprang up in my heart toward 
him. 

“L have no mother to plead my cause,” I said, 
bitterly, and then I caught his sad eves. 


added, rising from the table. 
“Yes, Rosa,” he said, quietly. 


“Never mind; don’t feel so badly about it— | 


though I sha’n’t enjoy myself one bit without 
you,” Lena murmured. 

“I think father might have let me go, this 
once,”’ I said, keeping back my tears with an ef- 
fort. ‘“‘He treats me like a baby.” 

“You had both better stay till to-morrow,”’ 
said father, coming out at that moment. 

“T’ve half a mind to,” Lena rejoined, pausing. 
“If Cousin Jack don’t come and insist upon to- 
day, I will wait.” 

“And if I don’t go with you I won’t go at all,” 
I said, half angrily. 

All that morning I sat at home, waiting, impa- 
tiently, for Lena to come. I tried in every way 





to banish my unwholesome thoughts; sat down 


We were all on our guard in those days lest | to the piano, and went resolutely through fif- 
some sudden excitement would prove fatal to | teen pages of Beethoven; took up my new tidy 
Aunt Millie’s overtasked nervous condition. I | and worked one round; embroidered a little, read 
looked hastily at auntie, but she was lying peace-' a little, sulked a little, till the clock struck 
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| twelve; then I was quite sure that my friend 
| had gone. 

' Presently, Fred, my boy-cousin, came in. 
was in the habit of doing so, because, as he said, 
we had the best eake at onr house. Freddy al- 
ways took liberties with us; I, at least, could re- 
fuse him nothing. 

“T saw Jack Waters at recess,” said Fred, in 
| blunt boy-fashion; ‘and he had Miss Lena in 
the buggy with him, and didn’t she look hand- 
some! If I was a big man, I’d marry her.’’ 

“Then she has gone,’’ I said. I knew it before, 
but someway I felt more unhappy now than be- 
fore. 

“Yes; she called me, and told me to tell you 
she had to go. ‘Give her my love,’ she said, 
‘and tell her I shall expect her to-morrow.’ ”” 

“She won’t see me,” I muttered, determined 
to be miserable. 

“Pd like to have gone,” cried Fred, cating plum 
| cake, desperately. “It’s a capital ride in the cars, 
| just thirty minutes, and no end of nuts when 
| you get there;” and Fred went out. 
| Isat down and nursed my sorrow in solitude, 

thinking a great many unkind things of my 

father. The bees droned on the outside of the 
window, for it was a summer’s day set in ripe 
| October, and leaning back in my chair, flushed 
| and indignant, I soon lost myself in sleep. 

Then it seemed to me that Lena came in, ra- 
| diant. I neversaw her so gloriously beautiful. 

“Your father has consented, dear,” she said, 
| “and you are to go withme. Make haste; wear 
| your hat with blue, and put on a reasonably 
| thick dress, for it may be cold to-morrow.” 

In my dream, or the commencement of it, I 
| seemed to be asleep in this same chair, with the 
bees droning outside, and the gentle south breeze 
playing upon my forehead. I was so glad that 
| I sprang up with a ery of pleasure, and hurricd 
| up stairs, taking as much pains as possible with 

my toilet. Presently I was down again, and 
| seated in the carriage by ler side. 
{| Looking at her, I perceived that she was 











gown was made in a singular manner, being full 
| of plaits; the bottoms of the sleeves were tied 
j}down with narrow white ribbons; there were 
| roses in her hair and in her hands. 

| “Itseems to me you have chosen a strange 
fashion,” I said. “Are you not afraid to goin 


She was one of | 80 Singular adress? It isn’t a bit like you.” 


| “This dress was ordered,” was her quict reply, 
“Dut Lam only to wear it till I get there. It is 
too long, you see, to walk in with any comfort, 


were tied down. But sce, here we are. I must 
put my waterproof over my dress, till I get to 
my uncle’s, and there I shall change it.” 

We seemed to enter the cars, I all the while 
anxious about her singular dress, and wonder- 
ing why she wore it; then we arrived at Cover- 
dale, where such preparations were made for our 
comfort and pleasure that I was half wild with 
delight. 

I thought that when I next met Lena she was 
dressed as usual, and entered into all the sports 
of the hour with delight. Every body noticed 
her, appealed to, and praised her. 

“She is so beautiful!’ said a voice in my ear. 
“What a pity she is going away, and to be gone 
so long, too!”’ 

“Why,” I asked, “where is she going?” 

“The master of ceremonies will tell you,” said 
the voice, and as I turned nobody was there. 

All at once the scene changed, as it will in 
|dreams. The landscape seemed covered with 

snow, and as I was wrapping my garments about 
| me, preparatory to secking shelter, Lena came 
| up and took hold of my hand. 
| “You won’t blame me for going, will you?” 
| she asked. 
“Going where?” I answered, looking at her, 
vaguely. 

“Come into the summer-honse,” she added, 
| Shivering, ‘‘and I will tell you.” 

We both went into the summer-house, where 
the atmosphere was very soft and mild, and then 
I noticed again that she had on the white dress 
with plaits, and tied about the wrists with satin 
ribbon. 

“T don’t like to see you that way,” I said, im- 
patiently. 

“But you don’t know how happy I am in this 
dress,” she answered; and as her eyes met mine, 
a thrill ran through me which I cannot describe. 
It must be that God’s angels look as she looked 
at that moment. Such luminous eyes! such 
heavenly calm! such a wondrous smile! grow- 
ing sweeter every moment. 

“Comfort mamma,”’ she said; “tell her that I 
am very, very happy. And particularly say to 
her, nothing is lost—every thing is gained—every 
thing; will you remember?” 

“T will remember,” I replied, trembling with 
an exquisite but strange pleasure. 











and the sleeves are too wide; that is why they | 
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Then she put her lips to my forehead, and 
grew paler, and fainter, and gradually faced 


Ile | quite away. 


A hand upon my shoulde.. 
My father stcod opposite me. 
| grave. 


| “low long have you slept here?” he asked; 
| 


He looked very 


“vou should have thought to close the window 
The atmosphere is changed; weshall have rain.” 

At that moment the clock struck four. 

“Why! how late!” Lexclaimed, springing up. 

I looked at my father—he looked at me. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, for I saw that 
ominous something in his face, that had always 
preceded ill news. 

His answer was asigh. Then he said, slowly, 

“There has been an accident.” 

“O, father!’ I clung to him, now; my dream 
flashed over me. 

“And—Lena?” 

“Was instantly killed.” 

I don’t know what I did, then; but presently 
my father was bathing my face, and looking up, 
I saw the tears running down his cheeks. 

It was all so strange, so miserable! 

“If you had gone!” said father, and stoop- 
ing, kissed me; a rare thing for him to do. 

Yes, if I had gone I shoukd have sat by her, 
and but few persons were spared in that car. 

But thank God! the happy, beaming face re- 
mained—the face of my vision. 

“Particularly say to her nothing is lost—erery 
thing is gained—every thing.” 

How the words rang in my ears! 

How they have blessed me ever since! They 
comforted the almost heart-broken mother, who 
made me tell her my vision repeatedly. [ call 
her mother now. I am sure that it was all right. 
I am sure that to my darling, who loved the 
blessed Saviour, every thing is gained. 





For the Companion. 
BORN A TWIN. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Hollo, stranger; where now?” 

“Down here, a bit.”’ 

“Suppose we keep each other company, then, 
seeing I’m going the same way.” 

“Ym agreed,” returned the other, good-hu- 
moredly. 

They were rough-looking men, both—as men 
are apt to be who have spent several years ina 
new country, far from all the restraints which 
socicty imposes; yet their faces, so much of them 
as the heavy beards and slouched hats permitted 
to be seen, bore no marks of cruelty or depravity. 
They were dressed alike, excepting that one 
wore a blue shirt and the other ared one, and 
both had rifles, beside their pickaxes, and other 
implements of labor. 

“You're from the diggin’s, I reckon,” said the 
first speaker. 

You're right, there.” 

“Been long in these parts?” 

“A trifle above three years.” 

“T judged you wasn’t born here; may be you 
wouldn’t mind telling where you was born.” 

“Not at all. I’m from the old Nutmeg State.” 

“You don’t say so. Come, give us a grip on 
that; why, ’m from Connecticut, too; perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind telling your name?” 

“My name, sir, is Dobhin—and yours?” 

“Ts Jake Hackett. May be you’ve heerd of the 
Hacketts of Canaan?” 

“To be sure I have; was brought up not a doz- 
en miles from there. Now, who'd have thought 
| of mectinyg an old neighbor, out here? But the 

Yankees are everywhere; they dosay that if you 
| should go to the North Pole, the first thing you'd 
| find would be a Yankee, whittling a shingle.” 

“They be a pushin’ lot, that’s a fact. But «.f- 
ter all, the world couldn’t get along without ’em, 
no mor’n riz bread could get along without 
empt’in’s. But come, my cabin’s right here; 
what do you say to putting up with me, to- 
night? ’Taint every day ’t comes across a chap 
from old Connecticut.” 

“TI never refuse a good offer,” said Mr. Dob- 
bin, “so if it will be no put out to you, I'll turn 
~~ ’ 

“Do; and if you find things kind o’ rough 
you won't mind it; there aint no women folks 
about to keep ’em slicked up, you know.” 

“I’m used to that; I live alone myself.” 

“Youdo? Wal, now, it’s ’most a wonder that 
a good-looking fellow like you, never got mar- 
ried. May be you did, though?” 

“No,”’ replied Dobbin, shaking his head; ‘but 
I came precious near it once.” 

“There’s many a slip,” said Hackett; ‘“some- 
times it’s one thing, and sometimes it sanother.” 

“Ill wager something you can’t guess what it 
was in my case.” 
| “She didn’t turn the cold shoulder on you,I 
| s’pose?”” 
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“No; guess avain.” 

“Nor you on her?”’ 

“Te: 

“May be she died?”’ said Hackett, sympathet- 
ically. 

“She’s alive now for any thing that I know.” 

“T give it up; but after exciting a man’s curi- 
osity so, it’s no more’n fair ’t you should tell the 
story.” 

“So I will, if you’d like to hear it.” 

“Shouldw’t I, though? But it’s no good talk- 
ing on an empty stomach; so first, I’ll fly round 
and get supper. Only three year from old Con- 
necticut,—what a sight o’ news you'll have to 
tell. Why, I’ve been here going on twenty year.” 

When the two men had dispatched their sup- 
per, they lighted their pipes, and, as the even- 
ing was fine, seated themselves, the one on an 
empty barrel, the other on an old box, outside 
the cabin door. 

“I’ve told you my surname,” began Dobbin, 
“but what my Christian name is, is more than I 
know.” 

“Sho, now, you’re jokin’,” said Hackett, with 
an incredulous smile; “don’t know your own 
name!” 

“Joking! not a bit of it—it’s just the plain 
truth, and I'll tell you howit happened. I had the 
misfortune to be born a twin, which wouldn’t 
have been so bad if one of us had been a girl, 
but there we were, two little boys, as like as two 
peas. In order to distinguish us, our mother 
got us each a necklace—one of coral and one of 
gold—which we wore night and day. 

“Our nurse was an Irish woman, with a tem- 
per like an Eastern cyclone. She was always 
getting into a raze about something or other, 
but as she soon calmed down, and never seemed 
to bear malice, they kept her rather than risk an 
exchange, knowing that she was capable and 
expericneed. It isn?t every one, either, who is 
willing to take charge of a pair of twins, and she 


_hever cared for the trouble. 


“It was a mistake, though—keeping her was 
—as they soon had proof. She had one of her 
tantrums the day before we were christened. It 
was because she wasn’t allowed to go to some 
place where she had set her heart on going, I be- 
lieve. 

“She went to the christening well enough, 
however, and they thought she had got all over 
her ill-temper, but what did she do that night 
when she undressed us but take off our neck- 
laces?) Mother found them on the table when 
she went toherroom. Onc of us had been ehris- 
tened Edwin, and the other Lebbeus, but which 
was which no mortal could tcll! No, not the 
nurse herself, though she would have given any 
thing to when her freak was over, for she was 
really fond of us. There wasn’t so much asa 
mark or a mole to distinguish us br, so whether 
I am myself or somebody else I never have 
known from that day to this. 

“That was the way my troubles began. AsI 
grew older they increased, for, though [ say it, 
my brother was a much worse boy than J, and I 
was constantly getting punished for his mis- 
deeds. 

“T remember once I was kept on the dunce’s 
stool a whole forenoon, because my brother 
failed in his lesson. 

“T had been staying at home a few days on 
account of a cold, and the very morning T was 
able to go to school my brother complained of 
headache, and begged to be allowed to stay away, 
so, of course, mother told him he might. The 
first thing after prayers, the master called me to 
the desk, and asked me,— 

“Who was Oliver Cromwell ?’ 

“Now as I had never before heard of Oliver 
Cromwell, I naturally cnough supposed it was a 
boy who had been guilty of some misdemeanor 
that the master wanted to ferret out—perhaps a 
new boy who had come into the school in my 
absence; so I answered in my most polite man- 
ner,— 

“Pm not acquainted with him, sir.’ : 

“At this a langh went round the school, and 
the master seized me by the collar, and plumped 
me on to the dunce’s stool. 

“Sit there,’ he said, ‘till you can learn to be 
civil.’ Then he handed mea history, and point- 
ing to the open page, said, ‘If you don’t have 
this lesson ready before school closes, Pll give 
you a flogging. I’ve had trouble enough with 
you.’ 

“The heading of the chapter he pointed at, 
was ‘Oliver Cromweil.’ I bezan to see, now, 
that he had taken me for my brother, and I ex- 
plained that I had been at home, sick, a few 
days, and that we had not got so far in our his- 
tory when I recited last. 

“Where is the other one, then?’ he asked, 
looking as though he didn’t believe me. 

“He’s sick, to-day,’ I said. 

““A likely story. Anvhow, it willdono harm 
for you to learn who Oliver Cromwell was.’ 





“And I did learn so thoroughly thatI shall 
never foret. 

“When I went home, the first thing I saw was 
my brother playing marbles in the yard. His 
headache was only a pretence to get rid of his 
lesson; but instead of being sorry when I told 
him how I had been punished on his account, he 
seemed to think it an excellent Joe. 

“My brother grew up to be rather a ‘fast’ 
young man, and many’s the bill I've paid for 
clothes that IT never wore, and horses I never 
drove, and liquor I never drank. 

“Finally, I determined I'd bear it no longer, 
soI bade my friends good-by, and went off to 
Canada. There I soon found a place as book- 
keeper with a good firm, and prospered well. 

“Thad been there about six months, when I 
hecame acquainted with Jane Stow, a young 
English girl, and we suited each other so well 
that we became engaged. I was pretty much 
alone in the world, and so was she, and we 
thought the sooner we were married the better. 

“We had made all our arrangements, and even 
fixed the day, when my employcrs asked me to 
xo West, on business for the firm. The offer 
they made was a lucrative one, and besides, I 
Was anxious to oblige them, soI did not like to 
refuse to go, even if it broke up our plans. I 
couldn’t take Jane with me, because the weather 
was cold, and the journey a rouch one, and they 
wanted me to make it as quickly as possible. 

“So Jane and I agreed to postpone the wed- 
ding till I came back, but not a minute after. 
Every thing was to be in readiness beforehand. 

“T expected to be gone two months; I was de- 
tained four. After reporting to my employers, 
on my return, [ hastened to Jane without even 
stopping to change the clothes I had travelled in 
for something more suitable for a bridegroom. 


Beside this river there were other attractions. 
There were brooks well stocked with trout and salm- 


sport which he could wish; there was also the bay. | 
with its swift and ever-changing currents, its ac- | 


went thorugh every possible transition, from illuso- | 


densest fog. 


still it seemed to them as though they had not ex- 
hausted the half of those enjoyments which yet re- | 
mained. 

Among these untried sports which they wished to 
enjoy was deep sea fishing out in the bay. Often 
they had watched the little fishing boats tossing up- | 
on the waves far out at sea, and both of them thought 
that such fishing as this would be superior to the 
most exciting river sport. 

Accordingly, one day they obtained a boat, and 
having procured some stout lines and hooks, with 
the requisite bait, they embarked and proceeded to 
the outside of the harbor. 

No sooner had they rowed a half-dozen strokes, 
than they were astonished at the speed with which 
they were swept onward. It was nearly low tide, 
and the current was rushing down the harbor with 
the utmost impetuosity. 

They knew very little about the nature of the tide, 
or the time of its ebb and flow; but thinking that 
the turn of the tide would take place befcre long, 
they regarded their present situation without un- 
easiness, and allowed themselves to be swept out to | 
sea. 

And so away they went, past wharf after wharf, | 
down the harbor, past the beacon, past the bell buoy, | 
past the island, till at length they were carried far | 
away. | 

Here the two lads baited their hooks, and seeing | 
other fishing boats not a great distance from them, 











She lived in the house with a deaf old woman who | 
would scarecly have heard the crack of doom, | 
much less a rap at the door, so I was always in 


| fish, and shortly afterward another. This greatly 


they threw their lines overboard, and proceeded to 
fish. After a short time one of them hauled ina fine 


the habit of letting myself in, and knocking at | excited them, and they gave themselves up com- | 


the door of Janc’s littie parlor. 
She opened it herself, but when I would have 
taken her in my arms, she started back with a 
faint shrick. 

“Who are you?’ she cried, turning pale. 


I did so now, | pletely to this exciting pursuit. 


Several hours passed, when, at length, Arthur be- | 
came conscious of a change in the surrounding scene. | 
In truth, there wasa change. The fog had come | 
upon them with that suddenness and stealth which 


is one of its characteristics, and they were siirround- | 


“Surely, you have not forgotten me so soon?’ | ed on every side. 


said I, pushing the door wide open. 
“My brother was standing on the hearth, lean- 


ing on the mantelpicce. | 


“THe had come to Canada to see me, had ealled 
on my employcrs, and learned all that they knew 
of me, and then on Jane, who took him for me, | 
andehe did not undeccive her. 

“When Ieame back they had been two days 
marricd. It was all lezal, so there was nothing | 
to be done about it. To be sure, he called him- 
self Lebbeus, which was the name I had always 
claimed, but then, perhaps he had as good a 
right to it as I had. 

“T have never heard how he and Jane pros- 
pered, but I fear not very well, for he was never} 
steady at his business; besides, I’m afraid he 
couldn’t be just the same to her that I was, for 
love goes deeper than outside looks. 

“Well, I did all I could for them,—I recom- 
mended him to my place as book-keeper, and 
they took him, so he had a chance to do well.” 

“Pretty rough on you, that’s a fact,” said 
Hackett; “but never mind, boy—good fish in the 
sea as ever was caught.” 

———___- +e 
For the Companion, 
ENCOMPASSED BY FLOODS. 
By Prof. James De Mille. 

The city of St. John is becoming a place of sum- 
mer resort, and is visited every year by a large num- 
ber of tourists, who fly from the hot weather of the 
more southern countries to the cool breezes, bracing 
air and salt sea fogs of the Bay of Fundy. 

Here the weather is never really hot; the thermom- 
eter rarely indicates higher than eighty degrees, and 
whatever may be the temperature of the more inland 
districts, on the margin of the sea it is always low, 
and cool, and breezy, and refreshing. 

A few years ago Arthur Gilbert and Claude Man- 
ning, a couple of young fellows, took it into their 
heads to pass the summerin these maritime Prov- 
inces. They belonged to the Sophomore class at 
Harvard, and had heard such accounts of the breezy 
summers of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, that 
as soon as the college vacation would allow, they 
left New England, and in due course of time landed 
upon the wharf at St. John. 

At this city they made themselves at home, and 
found no lack whatever of objects of interest. First, 
there was the river, a wonder of beauty, a natural 
curiosity, flowing now through rugged and savage 
chasms, now through valleys of exquisite loveli- 
ness,—a river which, after five hundred miles of wan- 
derings through scenery of évery possible descrip- 
tion, in which it traverses lakes and receives the con- 
tributions of tributaries as large as itself, finally dis- 
charges its waters down a steep slope, over a bed of 
broken rocks, between b'ack, towerin’ precipices, 


; and at once destroyed all further enjoyment of fish- 


The fog was dense. It was not possible to see | 
more than twenty yards away. Nothing was visi- 
| ble, of course,—no land could be seen in the dis- 
tance,—the city, the island, the approaches to the 
harbor, all were shrouded from view. The fishing 
boats, also, which they had seen at first, were now 
no longer visible. 

The discovery of this was painful and startling, 


ing. Both lads wound up their lines and threw them 

into the bottom of the boat. 

. “I’m afraid we've drifted down the bay,” said Ar- 
aur. 

“Yes.” said Claude, “the tide was rushing out very 
fast, and we haven't thought any thing about it.” 

“We've been out three hours and a quarter,”’ said 
Arthur. 

“Perhaps the tide has turned. If so, we'll be car- 
ried back.” 

Arthur shook his head. 

“Thaven’t the faintest idea about that, whether 
it has or not,’ said he. “I’m afraid we're far out 
on the bay. It is impossible to tellin what direc- 
tion to row.” 

“How rough the water is!’”’ said Claude, looking 
anxiously out. 

In truth, the water was rough. A wind had sprung 
up since they had left. The watgr had risen to what 
seemed like high waves, and their little boat pitched 
most violently. Both of them exerted themselves 
with the oars to keep the boat in such a position 
that she should be out of danger from the waves, 
which otherwise would have swamped her. 

To do this it was necessary to pull her and keep 
her moving in some direction, and so they rowed in 
the course in which the waves were driving ,—before 
the wind. 

They had not the slightest idea where they were 
going. Both were anxious. They feared they were 
going out to sea. The waves grew larger and more 
boisterous every minute. 

They rowed on in this way, keeping the boat before 
the wind, for more than two hours. 

Arthur turned his head to look forward, and gave 
acry. Claude looked. 

A sight appeared then which filled both of them 
with alarm. There rose dimly before a long extent 
of rocks,—black, covered with seaweed, over which 
the sea was breaking in foam and fury. The waves, 
driven up from the sea, were flinging themselves 
with all their force upon this black, jagged shore. 

Fortunately, the lads saw it in time, and by vigor- 
ous pulling toward the left, they were able to evade 
the raging surf. Passing by this dangerous place, 
they reached the lee of the rocks, where they found 
the water calm and peaceful. 

Into this they pulled and waited. The water was 
still, they were sheltered from wind and wave, and 
as it was still foggy as ever all around, they deter- 
mined to wait here. They therefore stepped ashore, 
and, securing the boat, walked up the rocks. 

They found that the rocks extended for a consid- 
erable distance, and were all covered with seaweed 





which contract the channel and frown gloomily up- 


| on the waters beneath. (selves and looked out upou the waves, 


except inne place. Upon this they seated them- 





At length they thought of the boat. Fearing that 


they had neglected it too long, they hurried back to 
on; lakes where the sportsman could find the best | the spot where it had been left. To their consterna- 
tion they found their approach to it cut off. Since 
they had stepped ashore the tide had risen, and a 
cending and descending floods, its tides, with their | Jong, narrow gully which they had crossed was 
amazing ebb and flow, its dense fogs, with their sud- | now filled with water, which was foaming and sweep- 
den appearance and disappearance, their manifold | ing rapidly to and fro with the action of the outside 
effects, their ever-changing form and fashion, which | waves. 


The boat itself was floating there, secured to the 


ry mirage to the thick, dark, profound gloom of | rocks by its rope, but it was utterly out of their reach. 


No language can now describe the consternation 


Amid such varied sounds as these, Arthur and | of the boys, and their vexation at their own care- 
Claude found the time passing rapidly away, yet | Jessness. 


They made the most desperate exertions to 


reach the boat, and did not give up until Arthur had 


been nearly carried out to sea in an attempt to swim 
to it. 

After this they fell back, and made up their minds 
to wait. So they sought once mere that part of the 
rock which was free from seaweed, and seating them- 
selves here in silence, they waited, ina melancholy 
mood, for the end. 

What would that end be? 

There was a dark terror within their hearts, and 
this was, that the rocks would a!l be covered at high 
tide. As the waves rose higher and higher, as the 
floods encircled them, they seemed like the advance 
of irresistible enemies, or the approach of inevitable 
fate. In deep, sad, despairing silence they watched 
the foaming waters. All around them the surf 
roared and the waves arose. 

Hours passed. 

At last the rock upon which they were seated was 
the only part visible. All the rest was covered on 
every side. Their own resting place seemed not 
more than afoot above the water. Over this the 
spray of the surf was flung, and sometimes a larger 


| wave than usual would fling itself over them. The 


question now was, whether the whole rock would 
be covered. 

But this question was not long in suspense. At 
this point the waters were stayed. They rose no 
higher. Soon they fellaway. The fog, too, cleared, 
and showed them the harbor close beside them. 
With the falling tide they regained their boat, and 


| before midnight they returned to the city. 


—_—+o+____—_ 


HENRY CLAY AND RUFUS CHOATE. 


The following sketch, from the Galary, of a brief 


encounter of these great men in Congress, tells at a 
flash the power and temper of Henry Clay. None 
but an extraordinary man could get the better of the 
extraordinary Mr. Choate, even though he had the 
worse side in a debate: 

The Senate (during Tyler’s administration) was the 
most able and brilliant body of statesn.en, jurists and 
publicists that was ever seen in this country. And 
yet the majority was dominated by Mr. Clay as thor- 
oughly and utterly as Bonaparte commanded his 
marshals. ; 

Massachusetts was represented by Isaac C. Bates 
and Rufus Choate. . They were both very able and 
accomplished men. Mr. Choate was one of the most 
superb orators of the age; and asa ready, felicitous 
and effective debater, he was without a superior in 
Congress. 

He had that rare combination of attributes, con- 
vincing, inexorable logic and the richest and most 
vivid imagination. The happy union of extraordi- 
nary qualities makes the truly great man in the Sen- 
ate and the forum. Ile was elected as the successor 
of Mr. Webster when that gentleman was appointed 
Secretary of State. 

Ile was the intimate, confidential friend of the 
great New England statesman, and was regarded as 
his peculiar advocate and champion in the Senate. 
When the bank bill was under discussion Mr. Choate 
was disposed to insist upon it, and, as an argument 
in support of his proposition, indiscreetly intimated 
that some modification might be necessary to insure 
the approval of the President. 

This imprudent suggestion aroused the jealousy and 
indignation of Mr. Clay. Springing to his feet, with 
flashing eyes, in tones of thunder he denounced Mr. 
Choate for attempting to coerce the Senate by threats 
of the displeasure of the Executive. The scene was 
one of great excitement.. The bearing of Mr. Clay 
was haughty, imperious and overbearing, and his 
language was correspondingly severe. Mr. Choate 
fairly quailed under his vehement denunciation. Mr, 
Clay appealed to the pride and independence of Sen- 
ators, and inquired whether the threatened interpo- 
sition of the Executive to defeat the just expectations 
of the people was to be tolerated by a co-ordinate 
branch of the government. 

The vivacity of the assault was too much for Mr. 
Choate, more especially as he felt that he hag com- 
mitted himself by his untoward intimation. He was 
confused and embarrassed, endeavored to qualify 
what he had said, and finally averred that he had no 
authority for the suggestion, and only expressed lis 
individual opinion, based on the circumstances of the 
case. 

sut Mr. Clay, perceiving the dilemma in which he 
had placed Mr. Choate, and evidently under the im- 
pression that he was hitting Mr. Webster through 
his next friend, pressed his advantage harshly, if not 
ungenerously, and read him a severe lecture, in a 
magisterial and dictatorial tone. The feeling of the 
Senate was clearly in favor of Mr. Choate, although 
it was seen that he had made a great mistake in the 
mode of sustaining the amendment. He was s0 re- 
buked and overawed, and the superiority of Mr. Clay 
in the controversy wa. so manifest, that the friends 
of Mr. Webster were much mertified at the result. 

On the following day Mr. Choate made a spirited 
and manly explanation, vindicating himself com- 


| ;'otely; butit had the appearance of an afterthought, 
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and the effect was far less than if he had spo! 
promptly in his own justification. 

Few men were capable of coping with Mr. Clay in } 
a controversial discussion. His resources were all at | 
command, and he spoke forcibly on the spur of the | 
moment as after the most careful preparation. Mr. | 
Choate had all the advantages of superior genius and | 
reasoning faculties, as well as more perfect intellec- | 
tual training, and yet he was overborne and humili- | 
ated by the greater moral and physical vigor of his | 
antagonist. 


—_ +o 


| 
LETTERS FROM TEXAS. | 
In Camp, THrrty MILES FROM) | 

Fort McK . TEXas. § 

I wrote you last about our Sunday in camp, 
| 
| 





and how pleasant, and, after a fashion, home- 
like, it seemed. 

On the following day we resumed our travel- 
ling, with the dreary prospect before us of doub- | 
ling upon ourselves, as the Trish say; crossing | 
zigzag wivers, and the terrible gullies that still 
lay before us, all of which came off according to 
programme. We had reached one of the largest 
canons, when we stopped again. Anne Gray 
complained of headache and sore throat, and the 
Chaplain went to look throngh his medicine- 
chest. 





Presently “Colonel” Jack, our negro servant, 
came up, With an expression of real concern in 
his wrinkled, parchment face. In his broad 
palm, worn almost white, he carried a hue piece 
of pork. 

“Now, missee,” said he, “doctors’ pills is all 
good enough, but I’s'a little sperienced in this 
yer parts of de world, ’1’ I'd ’vise, if an ol’ man’s 
’vice is wuth takin,’ not to have nowt to do with 
med’cine. This yer’s what'll cure ye, sartin.” 

“Merey!"’ cried Anne, hoarsely, with a look of 
supreme disgust, “do you think 
that?” 

“Rudder tink not,” returned the “kunnel,” 
with a mellow laugh; “yvou’s only to bound it 
roun’ de thrut, jes’ ober de place whar it’s de 
wuss IIe, 
he, ho! Dat’s foo much! No, miss, it’s to put 
ober de swaller, not troo it. 1 jes’ thought yes- 
terday, when missee singed so sweet in de open 
avr, dard come trouble wid it. Dretful place for 
alligator, dis yer.” 

“Alligator!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, miss; dat’s my faneyish name for de 
diseases what I mostly don t know what dey is 
called,” answered the kunnel. 

“Papa’s got something for me,” said Anne, 
seeing the Chaplain coming forward.” 


I'd swallow 


Tink you’s goin’ fer to swaller it! 


“O, ah! here’s the colonel, with the invaluable 
remedy!” her father said. “Well, that’s better 
than taking medicine, my dear. It’s only to 
bind it in a handkerchief and put it round your 
throat. I remember Colonel Jack cured me, last 
summer, of a desperate sore throat. 

Old Jack was a study while Anne’s father was 
advising her thus; to see his cheeks puff out, his 
eyes brighten, his lips work, and his slender old 
body straighten up, was something quite out 
of the common way. 

“?’S true’s Gospel, miss,’”” he responded, sol- 
emnly. 

Anne consented, after some little protest, and 
let uf wind the linen round her neck, a proceed- 
ing which lent additional foree to her costume, 
which, as it was rather cold, consisted of a water- 
proof hood and cape, with her deep sun-bonnet 
drawn over the hood. 

I never had felt better, so Tcoddled Anne to 
my heart’s content, and then tried to sketch the 





ken The poor little place had a miserably unhappy 


look, if such a thing can be said of a house. 
With the blue sky above—so royally bluce!—and 
the lovely verdure around, it should have been 
rather a cheerful place. 

Perhaps Uncle Jack’s story explained it. A 
young Mexican lived there once, with his wife 
and his little babe. In some way the poor fel- 
low had incurred the hatred of the Indians; and 
one day a small party of Apaches surprised them 
at dinner, and killed them all three. 

I wanted to go away. I felt sick at heart over 
this dismal story. All at once I saw a strange 
expression in Jack’s eyes; his face seemed actu- 
ally to turn gray. 

“What is it, uncle?” I asked. 

“Neber you don’t ask me no questions,” he 
answered, with chattering teeth. “You jist take 
to your pretty feet an’ run jis’ as hard as the dear 
Lord’|l let you, an’ I'll foller arter ye, an’ try to 
be an advance guard! on’y jis’ you run! I’m 
warned.” 

I did run, thinking perhaps the Indians were 
after us, or some horrible wild beast, and arrived 
at the camp breathless and just ready to fall 
down. Uncle Jack’s report put the whole camp 
in commotion. 

Presently one of the men came up to papa, 
with military salute, and reported that several 


the woods on our left, in single file. 

“Were they Indians?” papa asked. 

“IT couldn’t tell; it is somewhat dark, and they 
were some distance off. Glasses were of no use 
in that light, but by their movements I judged 
them to be Indians.” 

Father went off across the open space, and 
Anne clung to me, saying neveraword. I could 
see papa creeping along by some low bushes, 
stooping over. Presently he came back. 

“Impossible to tell,” he said. ‘I certainly saw 
moving figures. Hopkins, give the alarm!” 

Charley, the young soldier I have spoken of as 
being so delicate, was standing near Sergeant 
Hopkins. 

It made my blood run cold to hear the ery,— 

“Indians! Indians! Toarms! To arms!’’ 

How like magic it seemed! The pale moon 
just rising, and giving the tops of the hills 
and the wide reaches of grass-covered ground 
a strange, bluish-white light, the men all 
marching into rank and file, and drawn up for 
battle. 

Father took his sword and revolver, and even 
the chaplain armed himself with a six-shooter, 
and put us girls in the middle of the tent. 

“Well, Louise, I s’pose we shall be shot and 
sealped!” said Anne, solemnly; “do you suppose 
they will make stews of us? Uncle Jack says 
they do.” 

“My dear, I don’t believe ‘Lo’ ever dreamed 
of such a thing,” was my reply, my teeth chat- 
tering in my head like castanets. 

“Wark! What is that?” cried Anne, in a ter- 
ror-stricken voice. “O dear! don’t you dread to 
hear them fire?’ and she covered her ears with 
her hands. 





“T don’t believe thev’ll fire at all,’”’ said T; 
“and hark again! Isn't that Uncle Jack, laugh- 
ing?” 

“Yes, and others, too,’’ Anne said, taking her 
hands down. “Lou, either the fright or that 
horrid pork has cured my throat. It’s quite 
well But what are they laughing about? The 
Indians must be gone.” 





wonderful gorges which the setting sun, had 
lined with crimson fire. IT found a few new varie- 
ties of cactus, and a flower resembling the pitcher 
plant, which is exceedingly lovely. The sun is | 
very warm in this climate, but cold seems to 
deepen with its going. 

Old Unele Jack took me with him a few rods | 
off to see the ruins of an adobe house, such as | 
the Mexican settlers live in. It was built of un- 
burnt brick, the floor was the ground, and through | 


the small holes once used as windows, the rank 
weeds had reached up to the sunlight. 


; Were thore 


In came the Chaplain. 

“Weil, my dear, your papa and I have saved 
our powder this time,” he said, merrily. 

“Were there no Indians at all?’ asked Anne. 

“Not a ‘Lo!’”’ replied her father; “not one 
single red-skinned Lo! The captain surmised 
who they might be, and went forward with his 
men. They were poor yellow Mexicans, hunting 
for stray mules, that’s all; but the captain is shy 
even of such fellows. You needn’t worry, though; 
there'll be adouble guard set to-night. The men 
frightened than we were, and have 


men had been seen walking along the edge of 


need to be, I suppose, for no doubt they are great 
thieves and rascals.” 
After that it was almost impossible to sleep. 
Ever yours, Bonny LOovIse. 


+e 


THE DISCIPLES’ HYMN. 


“And when they had sung an hymn, they went out into 
the Mount of Olives." 


What song sang the twelve with the Saviour 
When had finished the sacrament wine? 
Were they bowed and subdued in behavior, 
Or bold as made bold with a sign? 

Were the hairy »reasts strong and defiant? 
Were the naked arms brawny and strong? 
Were the bearded lips lifted reliant, 

Thrust forth and full sturdy with song? 
What sang the)? What sweet song of Zion 
With Christ in their midst like a crown? 
While here sat St. Peter, the lion; 

And there like a lamb, with head down, 

Sat St. John, with his silken and raven 
Rich hair on his shoulders; and eyes 

Lifting up to the faces unshaven, 

Like a sensitive child’s in surprise. 


Was the song as strong fishermen swinging 
Their nets full of hope to the sea? 
Or low, like the ripple-wave singing 
Sea songs on their loved Galilee? 
Were they sad with foreshadow of sorrows, 
Like the birds that sing low when the breeze 
Is tip-toe with a tale of to-morrows,— 
Of earthquakes and singing of seas? 
Joaquin Miller. 
——_ +o —-___— 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTING---No. 1. 


Weare drawing near to the time when we 
shall be in the thick of the twenty-second presi- 
dential election. 

On the 5th of November, 1872, the American 
people will have to choose Electors; and those 
Electors will make choice of a President and 
Vice-President of the United States, in the fol- 
lowing December. 

With the first nomination of candidates the 
open battle may be said to commence. Such 
being the fact, it may not be unprofitable to 
go over the facts and figures of previous pres- 
idential elections, so that they may be made 
fresh in the memory of readers. Besides, they 
may be found useful for reference in course of 
the coming campaign. 

The first presidential election took place in 
1788. Noman was then thought of but Gen. 
Washington for the presidency, and, consequent- 
ly, he received every electoral vote—69 in all. 
Ouly ten States took part in the election, neither 
North Carolina nor Rhode Island being then in 
the Union; and New York chose no Electors. 

John Adams was declared Vice-President, 
though he received but 34 electoral votes, or one 
less than a majority; for, as the Constitution 
then stood, the man who received the largest 
number of electoral votes, being a majority, be- 
came President; while the man who had the next 
larger number became Vice-President, whether 
that number was a majority or not. 

The other votes for Vice-President were given 
for Samuel Huntington, John Jay, John Han- 
cock, R. H. Harrison, George Clinton, John Rut- 
ledge, John Milton, J. Armstrong, and Gen. Lin- 
coln. 

At the second presidential election, in 1792, 
President Washington received every electoral 
vote, 132; and Vice-President Adams was re- 
elected by 77 votes. The other 55 votes for Vice- 
President were given for George Clinton, Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr. 

In 1796 occurred the first presidential election 
that was contested between parties. Mr. Adams 
was supported by the Federalists, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson by the Republicans, as the Democrats 
were then called. Mr. Adams received 71 votes, 
being the largest number thrown for any one 
person, and he was chosen President. Mr. Jef- 
ferson had the next larger number, 68, and 
became Vice-President. Votes were cast for 
eleven other persons, the most noted of whom 
were Gen. Washington, Samuel Adams, John 
Jay, Thomas Pinckney, Aaron Burr and George 
Clinton. 

In 1800, the same parties supported the same 
candidates for the presidency, and Mr. Jefferson 
and Col. Burr received 73 votes each, Mr. Adams 
65 votes, and Charles C. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, 64. 

As Mr. Jefferson and Col. Burr had the same 
number of votes, there was no choice of Presi- 
| dent by the Electors; and the election devolved 
| upon the House of Representatives. That hody 
balloted for a whole week,—from Feb. 11, 1801, 
to February 17, balloting 86 times,—when, on 
the last named day, Mr. Jefferson was chosen, 
| receiving the votes of ten States. Four States 

voted for Col. Burr, and two voted in blank. 
Col. Burr became Vice-President. 

| <At the election of 1804, Mr. Jefferson was re- 
|elected to the presidency, receiving 162 votes, 
while only 14 votes were given for Gen. Charles 
C. Pinckney, the Federal candidate. George 
, Clinton, of New York, was chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent, receiving 162 votes,—and 14 votes were 
. given for Rufus King, of New York. 





| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| receiving 122 votes. 


The election of 1804 was the first held under 
the present mode, by which it is specified who 


| shall be voted for as President, and who as Vice- 


President, by the State Electors. 
In 1808, James Madison was elected President, 
The other candidates were 


| the same as in 1804; and George Clinton was re- 


| 
| 


elected Vice-President, by 113 votes,—and he re- 
ecived six (6) votes for the presidency. Gen. 
Pinckney had 47 votes for the presidency, and 
the same number of votes were given for Rufus 
King, for the vice-presidency. Three votes were 
given for Mr. Madison for the vice-presidency, 
three for Mr. Monroe, and nine for John Lang- 
don, of New Hampshire, a Revolutionary chief, 
and an eminent Democratic leader of those long- 
gone days. We shall continue the subject next 
week. 


+> 
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A RICH REGION. 


The tendency of property to mass itself, which 
is one of the great facts of modern times, is 
forcibly illustrated by some statistics concerning 
Massachusetts which recently were published. 

It appears, from the last valuation made, that 
the worth of all the property in the State of 
Massachusetts is $1,538,135,019 53,— or more 
than one thousand five hundred and thirty-eight 
millions of dollars, an amount of wealth that is 
quite surprising, and which might command the 
respectful admiration of Rothschilds, and Hopes, 
and Barings, and others of the money-kings of 
mankind. 

But this vast amount of property is very un- 
equally distributed, not only among individuals, 
but in respect to places. Probably a few thou- 
sands of persons own three-fourths of it,—and 
possibly a few hundred persons own or control 
one-half of it. 

That we do not exaggerate in respect to this 
matter, appears from the fact that considerably 
more than one-half of the property of Massachu- 





srookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
Somerville and West Roxbury. 

The seven places named virtually constitute 
one community, of which Boston is the larger 
member,—larger, indeed, than all the others 
combined,—and the tendency now is to bring 
these cities and towns under one municipal gov- 
ernment,—known as the city of Boston. 

The amount of property in the seven places 
named is $775,479,043 64. This is about six mil- 
lions of dollars more than one-half the entire 
property of the State, though they do not con- 
tain much above one-fourth of the State’s pop- 
ulation. 

The amount of property held by Boston is val- 
ued at $638,870,531 46,—or more than two-fifths 
of all the property of the State, while her inhabi- 
tants form not one-fifth of the people of the 
State. The value of the property in Brookline 
is given as $21,501,469 85. This little town is 
one of the wealthiest communities in the United 
States. 

The amount of property held in Cambridge is 
$45,646,076 22; Charlestown, $28,314,873 65; Som- 
erville, $13,872,478 79; Chelsea, $12,405,138 86; 
West Roxbury, $15,368,478 81. 

Such are the facts in regard to our “rich re- 
gion,” as we may call it—though it might be 
considered the “richest region,” its size and pop- 
ulation considered, in the United States. 

It has attained to almost all its pre-eminence 
in wealth within living memory. 

Father Cleveland, the aged city missionary of 
Boston, who was born in 1772, must remember 
when the seven places named could hardly have 
been worth an hundredth part of their present 
yaluation. 

As nothing succeeds like success, so nothing 
makes money like money; and, therefore, it is 
probable that our “rich region”’ will grow rap- 
idly in wealth, and also in population. By the 
close of the present century there will, no doubt, 
be more than a million of persons in the seven 
towns spoken of, and more than $2,000,000,000 
of property. 

——__—_+4 9 ——————— 
WORKING FOR SPORT. 


Prof. Wilson, the famous “Christopher North” 
of Blackwood's Magazine, was an enthusiastic 
lover of fishing, and worked hard to enjoy his 
favorite sport. On one occasion, he walked thir- 
teen miles to a small river noted for its fine 
salmon. He reached the stream, and was pre- 
paring for a good day’s fishing, when, to his sur- 
prise and chagrin, he found that all his flies and 
hooks had been left behind. 

This was rather discouraging, but the veteran 
was equal to the occasion. Without stopping to 
whine, he turned coolly on his heel, walked back 
to the house, and recovered his missing treas- 
ures, and then walked to the river again, mak- 
ing thirty-nine miles in one day. It was late in 
the afternoon when he reached the river the sec- 





setts belongs to seven places,—namely, Boston, 
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ond time, but he was rewarded for his hard work 
by taking some superb salmon. 

We are afraid that no American sportsman 
would be equal to such a beat. 


—_—_—__+o+____—_ 
WALTER SCOTT AS A READER. 


It is well known that Mr. Dickens was a reader of 
great dramatic power, and that many passages in his 
works took on a new beauty when interpreted by his 
expressive looks and tones. But few, even among 
literary people, are aware that Sir Walter Scott was 
also a wonderful reader, and, from early boyhood, 
could hold listeners enchained. 

There is a letter of Mrs. A. Cockburn, still pre- 
served, which gives an account of a visit to his father’s 
when Walter was only six years old. She says, ‘“‘He 
has the most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever 
saw. He was reading a poem to his mother when I 
wentin. I made him read on. It was the descrip- 
tion of a shipwreck. His passion rose with the 
storm. He lifted his hands and eyes. ‘There’s the 
mast gone!”’ says he. Crash it goes! They will all 
perish!” After his agitation heturnedtome. ‘That 
js too melancholy! I had better read you something 
more amusing.’’ 





A NEW CURE FOR BEGGING, 


One of the petty kings in India has proved himself 
to bea shrewd statesman. He has been troubled by 
aswarm of beggars in his kingdom, and idleness was 
rapidly increasing. Theevil was so alarming that he 
resorted to strong measures to cure it. 

He ordered that all paupers found begging should 
at once be compelled to learn to read and write. The 
law operates well in two ways. Some of the most 
worthless idlers prefer a little easy work to study, 
and they take to some kinds of labor to escape beg- 
ging and its penalty. Others are glad of the oppor- 
tunity of an education, and they make intelligent 
and skilful laborers. . 

The King, in his anxiety to promote education, has 
also ordered that the families who cannot well spare 
their children for school on account of poverty, shall 
receive a certain allowance from the State. Light is 
evidently spreading in India. 


+> 





INSANITY AMONG FOREIGNERS, 


The intense strain on business men from anxiety 
and overwork often brings on insanity or idiocy. 
The American people live too fast, and are too eager 
to reach the goal of ambition. They are not content 
to live quietly or wait patiently. 

It has been thought that such causes lead to more 
frequent insanity in the United States than in any 
other part of the world. But statistics often give 
curious results. And the statistics gathered by the 
last census prove that there is more insanity among 
the foreign than the native population of the United 
States. The ratio of the insane to the native born 
is as 1 to 1,261; to foreign immigrants as 1 to 496. 

The result is a surprising one to all inquirers. It 
is not easy to account for it. 


a eee 
A PROFESSOR OUTWITTED. 


Professors in the University of Edinburgh have 
the power of fining their students for misconduct. 
A student of exuberant spirits, which overflowed in 
the class-room, suffered recently for his fault in a 
fine of one guinea. He had intended no harm, and 
thought the punishment alittle malicious. So he 
determined to be even with the Professor, and at the 
next lecture brought the amount of the fine in half- 
pence. 

He proceeded with great soberness to count it, and, 
without moving a muscle of his face, occupied a 
quarter of.an hour in proving it to be correct. The 
class indulged in frequent roars of laughter during 
the process, and the Professor, finding himself the 
victim of a witty joke, submitted with exemplary 
patience. 

—-—--+8+ 
A FORTUNE BY RAG-PICKING. 


Rag-picking is a slow way of earning a support. 
But any line of work, if followed with diligence and 
frugality, may be made profitable. What one saves 
is quite as important in laying up money, as what 
one earns. 

A rag-picker died, a few days ago, in New York, 
leaving the handsome sum of $4,700. She had earned 
every penny of it by picking rags in the street, sup- 
porting herself also in a comfortable way. It is more 
honorable, certainly, to accumulate a few thousand 
dollars by gathering rags, than to fail for hundreds 
of thousands in trade. 





ee 
A WHITE HOUSE DINNER, 


In this wise is it done at dinners of state in the 
White House at Washington : 


The number invited is usually about thirty. The 
names of those to be invited are given to the invita- 
tion clerk, and he fills up the engraved cards whereon 
Spaces for names and dates have been left blank. The 
full number of guests having accepted, the clerk pro- 
ceeds to page them off and prepare the cards, which, 
inclosed in a small envelope, are given to each gen- 
tleman in the cloak-room. i 

These cards have on one side the name of the lady 
the gentleman is to escort to the table, and on the 
other a diagram of the table, with the name of the 


central seat (not in the seat of the scornful) with his 
back to the north, and Mrs. Grant sits exactly oppo- 
site. The places of honor for the ladies are on the 
right and left of the President, and on the right and 
left of Mrs. Grant for gentlemen. 

Some eighteen or twenty courses have been known 
to be served at these dinners, 
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A SUCCESSFUL GAMBLER’S END. 


To be made rich by crime is worse than to be made 
poor by misfortune. : 


There has just died in great wretchedness, at Ge- 
neva, Senor Garcia, one who, in the annals of those 
who make haste to become rich by gambling, held a 
conspicuous place. _ Garcia, the hero of several sea- 
sons at Baden and Hamburg, was ascion of a good 


pay for his interment. He shuffled off this mortal 
coil leaving in his ragged pockets five francs, the 
lowest stake allowed at rouge et noir! 


down every thing supposed to be worth keeping. 
The forgetters of society are really so numerous that 
something ought to be done about it. 


If the ability to remember the little things of every 
day life were more common, we could very well do 
without such exceptional powers as were possessed 
by Magliabecchi, Scaliger, Cyrus and the rest. The 
world would be spared a vast deal of annoyance if 
men and women were more generally blessed with 
humble dealing, commou-place memories. People 
who never recollect what they said or what some- 
body else said are always getting themselves and 
their friends into trouble. The well-meaning folks, 
who cannot for the life of them repeat a thing as they 
hear it, constitute a very large class. The less dan- 
gerous but more absurd people who always forget 
where they left a book, a paper, or some such trifle, 
are of everybody’s acquaintance. The people who 
forget that they owe you five dollars are too numer- 
ous and almost too painful to mention. Good for- 
getteries are a great deal more common than good 
memorics. 

ms 


COULDN’T TELL HIS NATIVITY, 


Doolittle was born “all along shore,” he said, but 
here is an emigrant who tried to beat him: 


A jolly young fellow named Corcoran, when he ar- 
rived in this country, some years since, propounded 
a puzzle to a gruff old clerk in the New York City 
Hall. Corcoran went up to the office for his “first 
papers.’”’ The deputy was a serious old chap, who, 
without ever looking up, proceeded to put the formal 
interrogatories. 
“What's your name?” he demanded. 
“John Corcoran.”” 
“Your age?” 
“Twenty-one.” 
“Your nativity?” 
“Well, that’s what bothers me. I’ll tell you, and 
may be you can make it out. My father was Irish, 
my mother English, and I was born on board of a 
Dutch brig, under the French flag, in Flemish wa- 
ters. Now how is it?” 

The old clerk looked aghast. 


—_—_+or—____- 


DARLEY’S ENGRAVING, 

This fine Engraving will be sent to all subscribers 
whose subscription year commences in May, 1872, 
and who renew their subscriptions and pay $1 50, 
the advance price of the paper. 


—_———_<+or—_____ 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. : 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 








Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
Galaxy and the Companion ..............66 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion. . 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion.... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the Companion,.......... 
Sunday azine and the Companion... 
Good Words and the Companion RE eR 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 355 
‘The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 










Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... ss... 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion 380 
Christian Era and the Companion........... eee 350 






Hearth and Home and the Companion. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 





gentleman and the lady placed under his care oppo- 


site the numbers indicating their respective seats. 
Confusion is thus avoided. 


The State dining-room is in the west wing of the | 
White House, and the table is set with due regard to 
the points of the compass. The President sits in the 


sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 


subscribers who secure the seventy largest | 


Spanish family, and was born at Saragossa, in 1830, Cases, cost : ° ° ° - 100 

and had some little fortune left him, which heimme- | 6 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of 

diately lost at the gaming table. He turned upin each : 5 50 

France in 1858, about which time he became pos- | ay ak 

sessed by inheritance of a small property, realizing | 3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 

nom twelve geo nee ‘ each . i 5 > ° i . 60 
1is was the nucleus of the enormous fortune 

that he won at ecarte, at baccarat and trente et quar- 2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of each 30 

ante. He possessed at one time one hundred and six- | 8 Presents in Cash, cach Present . 25 

ty-thousand pounds, which he won entirely by gam- 

ing. He left France at the time of the Caizado af- | 6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 

fair, and the “difficulty” with the Duke of Gram- “Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 

ans ge He — a at = of each : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 15 

where he lost a e possessed, and at Monaco, where . , : 

he became waiter in : cafe. He has died in awretch- | 8 Silver Waltham Watches, Hunting 

ed lodging in Geneva, leaving barely sufficient to Cases, cost of each : : . 20 


8 Croquet Sets, cost ofeach. ; 12 

6 Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- 
FORGETTERS. ries, cost ofeach . ° . . 9 

People’s memories do not as arule serve them so|10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 
well as they used to, now that every body writes cost ofeach . . : : . 3 


Harper's Weekly and the Corapanion..........+-..-..$4 80 sobs . 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ...........+.seeee0+ 480 Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion.... 480 | Sends his own name and that of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


Ped nee Fm cabin oman saree e4 The Russian ladies of the Ukraine are not content 
aepe iu i 1e oO io . a . 
‘rhe subscriber to the Independent must be a new with leap year privileges. They claim the right to 
nee ne Lay amed . _ choose their own husband at any time. A writer 
Dy “Nga a ner am e Companion........ Oe a 
‘the Christian Union and the Companion, including describes their habits : 
the pictures offered by the Union..................- .390 


Over $2,000 in Gifts! 
Seventy Valuable Presents 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be given to the seventy | 


| 


numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, | 
1871, and July 1, 1872. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . . $475 
6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Hunting 


6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 
cost of each 2 : : . . 10 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


will be given next July in addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. 


The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An elegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use, 


This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
names. 


The Seventy Presents will be given to the SEVENTY 
SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or COMMISSIONS they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
—if you persevere. 


SprcIMEN Corres of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names, 


SuBscriPTions to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
mail, $1 50 in advance. 


can have two copies for $2 60, in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name, and the names of Two NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance. Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with the paper 
for one dollar each. These terms do not apply to 
Sabbath schools, or to any person who orders a 
= of copies of the paper to be sent at one ad- 

ress. 








COURTING BY THE LADIES, 


When a young woman falls in love with a man, 
she is not in the least ashamed to go to his father’s 
house, and reveal her passion in the most tender and 


missive obedience, if he will accept of her as a wife. 


her } 
refuses her, his case becomes exceedingly distressing. 


or; so that he has no method left but to 





publications. 








pathetic manner, and to pronounce the most sub- 


Should the insensible man pretend any excuse, she 
tells him she is resolved never to go out of the house 
till A his consent, and accordingly, taking up 

gings, remains there; if he still obstinately 


The church is commonly on her side, and to turn her 
out would provoke her kindred to revenge her hon- 
take him- 


HENRY WARD BEECHER SAYS: 


“It is not work that kills, but worry.’”’ 


Ladies of New England please remember the above, and 


call and exchange your noisy, complicated Machines 


forthe WILLCOX & GIBBS. 


The only machine that gives relief and comfort to the 


household. 


Willcox & Gibbs 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


142 Tremont Street, corner Temple Place. 


EK. W. NEFF, 


18—4teow MANAGER. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 








SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall, _ Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Isass.”’ 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 


For sale by all 
Jewellers, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
5l—ly 


WONDERFUL 


~ 


New York and Boston. 


INVENTION. _ 


WEBSTER’S 
Patent 
Button-Hole 
Worker, 
Patented June 27, 
1871. So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect buiton- hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. They 
give universal sat- 
isfaction, Agents 
every- 
Sells at 
sight. Over 100 
Sper cent. profit. 
: Button- 




















Button-llvie Cut- 
ter, with novel 
way of canvassing 
mailed promptly 


Address 
STER MF'G CO., 
Man'fac’rs, Anso- 
nia, Ct. 17- 4t 





An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casn, or, on 
easit installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*17-1f 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


~ «JACKSON & CO., 
Proprietors of the 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 


Are offering as usual great inducements to Hat buyers. 
Their stock is large and of the latest styles. Don't forget 














self to flight till she is otherwise disposed of. 





the number. 
18 59 Tremont Street. tf 
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POSSIBLE TO GOD. 

Said an unthinking man to a manly youth 
who was struggling against misfortune to ob- 
tain an education, ‘You can never suceced; it is 
impossible. Born a servant you were, and a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water you must 
remain, and leave book learning to those who 
have better advantages.” 

The boy was a Christian, and he answered, 
with confidence,— 

“All things are possible to God, and no good 
thing will He withhold from them that walk up- 
rier'ithy.”’ 

Cin you doubt the success of such an effort? 
Tie hoy worked, hoped, prayed. Every prayer 
of his-vouth was answered in after years, and a 
slorious reaping in the harvest time of life re- 
paid the sowing and the tilling. 

“All thines are possible to God, and no good 
thine will He withhold from them that walk up- 
richtly.” Tt was a noble answer, and one that 
may well arrest the mind of the youth who must 
struggle against misfortune in his efforts to do 
well. 

“Goon! go on! no moments wait 
To help the right. 
Be strong in faith, and emulate 
The virtues of the good and great 
With all thy might. 
Go on! 


“Goon! go on! the skies may lower, 
The storm may burst! 
Unshaken iu-the trying hour, 
God's gracious help shall give thee power 
To brave the worst. 
Go on! 
“Goon! go on! ‘tis never late 
To act thy part; 
Por prayerful strength shall conquer fate, 
And springs of happiness create 
Within thy heart. 
Go on!” 


H. B. 
+o - 


THB DRUMMER BOY OF WILSON’S 
CREEK. 

Shortly before the battle of Wilson’s Creck, 
there appeared at Gen. Lyon’s camp, one morn- 
ing, during the beating of the reveid/e, a woman 
dressed in deep mourning, leading by the hand 
a bright-looking litthe boy, apparently about 
thirteen years of age. She was from East Ten- 
nessce, Where her husband had been killed and 
allof her property destroyed. She wished to 
procure a situation for her litde boy as a drum- 
mer during the short time we had to remain in 
the service. 

The captain, to whom the application was 
mide, hesitated to employ so young a lad, which 
when the boy noticed, he said, persuasively,— 

“Don’t be afraid, captain. Tecan drum.” 

“Wel, well, sergeant,” said the captain, “we 
will let the boy have a chance to show his hand; 
send for the fifer.”’ 

The fifer came, and begun to play the “Flow- 
ers of Edinborouch,” one of the most difficult 
tunes fora drummer to follow. But the little 
fellow proved equal to the test, using the sticks 
most wonderfully. 

“Madam, I will take your boy,” said the cap- 
tain. “What is his name?” 

“Edward Lee.” 

She laid her hand on the captain’s arm, and 
said,— 

“Captain, if he is not killed’”—— Here the 
feelings of a mother overcame her utterance, and 
she drew the boy to her, kissing him on the fore- 
head. “If he is not killed, captain, you will 
bring him back to me, won’t you?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the captain, “we will be cer- 
tain to bring him back. We shall be discharged 
in six weeks.” 

During the fight at Wilson’s Creek, in which 
Gen. Lyon was killed, a fearful encounter took 
place in a deep ravine on our left, in which our 
regiment was enzaged. The night after the bat- 
tle I was detailed for guard duty, my post being 
a high eminence overlooking the ravine where 
the dead and wounded were still lying. 
a dreary, lonesome spot. 


It was 
The moon had gone 
down in the carly part of the night, while the 
stars twinkled dimly through the hazy atmos- 
phere. All was silent save the far-off howling 
of the she wolf, that seemed to scent upon the 
evening air the banquet that we had been pre- 
paring for her. 

When the morning light began to streak the 
eastern sky, I heard a drum down in the ravine 
beating the morning call. I listened. The sound 
of that drum was famitiar. I knew that it was 

“Our drummer bey from Tennessee.” 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


MAY 16, 1872. 








I obtained permission to go to his assistance. 
Following the sound of the drum, I found him 
scated upon the ground, his back leaning against 
the trunk of a fallen tree, while his drum hung 
upon a bush in front of him. 

As soon as he discovered me, he dropped his 
drum sticks and exclaimed,— 

“O corporal, I am so glad to see you—bring 
me something to drink.” 

He held out his hand for my canteen, which 
was empty. 

I turned to go to the brook running near by, 
which when he saw, fearing I was going away, 
he said, pitifully ,— 

“Don’t leave me, corporal; J can’t walk.” 

I was soon back with the water, when I dis- 
covered that both of his feet had been shot away 
by a cannon ball. 

After satisfying his thirst he looked up wish- 
fully into my face and said,— 

“You don’t think T will die, corporal, do you? 
This man said I would not. He said that the 
surgeon would fix my feet.” 

Inow discovered a man lying on the grass 
near him. It appeared that he had been shot 
through the bowels, and had fallen near where 
Eddie lay. Seeing the condition of the boy, and 
knowing that he himself could not live, he had 
crawled to him, taken off his buckskin suspend- 
ers, and corded the little fellow’s legs below the 
knee, and then laid down and died. 

While the poor boy was telling me these things, 
I heard the tramp of cavalry coming down the 
ravine, and ina momenta scout of the enemy 
was upon us, and I was taken prisoner. I re- 
quested the officer to take up Eddie in front of 
him, and he did so, carrying him with great ten- 
derness and care. When we reached the camp 
of the enemy the little fellow was dead. 

an — 
MR. BERGH AND THE HORSE- 
CAR MAN. 

IIuman obstinacy and hatefulness often con- 
trive to block the wheels of law, but they do not 
always succeed in putting so many innocent peo- 
ple to provoking inconvenience as in this case. 
A New York letter says: 

Mr. Bergh, vou know, looks after the animals 
—the brute creation, He sees to it that no per- 
son shall inhumanely treat a dog, a cow, a horse, 
a turtle, or any thing below mankind that 
breathes. It is a blessed thing to have a Bergh. 
and Thave no doubt that, if the animals had a 
voice in the matter they would raise it aloud for 
Bergh  Bergh’s specialty is the horse, and his 
particular specialty is the street-car horse, 

Well, the poor beast needs somebody to look 
after him, and if it were not forthe funny wa 
they have of doing things I should not think of 
speaking of it. 

The other day a Bleeker Street car came down 
town. It had on aldame horse. Bergh’s eagle 
eye caught sight of the horse, and he at once 
ordered the driver to take the beast from the car. 

Driver said, “If you want him off, take him off 
yourself!” 

Berzh was too sharp for that, as it would 
cause a suit for damages. He forbade the car 
voing on, which he had a right to do by virtue 
of the authority invested in him by the legisla- 
ture, and there the car stood, the conductor, 
driver and passengers scolding and scowling, 
and Berzh as cool as a cucumber. 


Soon another car came along, and, of course, 


halted, as two cars cannot pass on a single 
track. Still Bergh would not give in; the car 


could not move until the horse was taken off. 
In two hours every car the company owned or 
had on the line was there, tied up fast, and from 
five to seven o’clock in the afternoon, the very 
best part of the day for the street-car business, 
they were tied up, neither party wishing to give in. 

Police were there to keep order, or there would 
have been a disturbance. There was a vast 
amount of grumbling along the line. Finally 
the car-driver gave in, and the lame horse was 
removed, and then for an hour there was a rush 
of cars. It seems as thouch the thing might 
have been arranged in a little better fashion, but 
such sights as these are frequent in the city. 

oe 
SMELT POWDER, 

A correspondent of the Hampshire Gazette, 
giving some facts in the early history of North- 
ampton, has this notice of one of the Revolution- 
ary heroes of that town: 


A hundred years ago, Col. Seth Pomeroy was 
a prominent man in the town. In 1755, he was 
in the French war, and did valiant service at the 
battle of Lake George, for which he received a 
gold watch, which is still kept by some of his de- 
seendants. 

It has been mentioned that he had a Dlack- 
smith shop about where the roadway is, north of 
the Nonotuck House. In 1775, when he heard 
of the war proceedings at Boston, he laid aside 
his apron and hammer, mounted his horse, and 
rode with all possible speed to the scene of con- 
flict. On his way, his horse gave out, and he 
borrowed another. When he arrived at Boston 
Neck, which he must cross, he found the British 
commanded it with their floating batteries, and 
shot and shell were flying furiously across that 
point. He said it was too bad to expose a bor- 
rowed horse, so he dismounted and ran as fast 
ashe could amidst the flying missiles, and as- 
cended the heights of Bunker Hill, and threw 
himself into the arms of Gen. Putnam, who ex- 





claimed, “Pomeroy, are you here? I could war- 
rant that you would scratch out of the ground 
if you smelt gunpowder.”” They had been mu- 
tual friends for years. 
a 
For the Companion. 


POOR LITTLE BILLY. 
The snow lay level like a floor, 
And, eager for a childish chore, 
Small Billy ran from door to door. 
All out at elbow, out at knee, 
An orphan, poor as poor could be— 
The dame who kept him, poor as he. 
No pretty toys to make him glad, 
One cosset lamb was all he had, 
A present from the butcher’s lad. 
His feet are light, his heart is trust, 
And work he would, and dine he must. 
(His only breakfast was a crust.) 
Through half the streets of Buffalo 
’Twas “Please, sir, shovel off your snow?” 
And every body answered ‘‘No.”’ 
Still trudging fast and trudging far, 
He passed an empty market car 
Left on the rails with slide ajar. 
He peeps within. Some scattered meal 
His eyes detect—his fingers feel. 
(Poor Billy did not mean to steal.) 
“Why, sure here’s victuals flung to waste; 
’Twould give my lammie many a taste,” 
He said, and clambered in with haste. 
But while the dusty food he hid 
His threadbare pocket folds amid, 
The heavy door a truckman slid. 
Snap went the hasps—he dared not shout, 
Of his own deed in timid doubt. 
How can the little boy get out? 
Fast bolted in his clumsy ark, | 
Naught can he do but think, and hark, 
And cry, and shiver in the dark. 
A dismal thunder shook the track! 
Closer! The iron bumpers whack— 
And Billy tumbled on his back. 
Clink, clank, fell home the coupling-pin; 
And rumbled off with stunning din 
The car that held poor Billy in! 
Now loud he shrieked, but shrieked too late. 
His prison walls were deaf as fate; 
The roaring engine would not wait. 
Away, o'er leagues of frosty rail, 
Unheard the child must weep and wail, 
And bump about his jolting jail. 
Down grade, up grade; now fast, now slow, 
Ten—twenty miles from Buffalo— 
Niagara thunders just below. 
Hoot! Man the brakes! The slackened train 
Stood fast, and, weak with cold and pain, 
Poor Billy raised his voice again. 
He beat his cage, the floor, the side, 
(A minute’s stillness there to bide 
Seemed drearier than his two hours’ ride.) 
Till, when his hands were bruised and sore, 
A rough switch-tender shoved the door, 
And stood and stared, and smoked, and swore. 
Scowling behind his grimy pipe, 
He seized the boy with cruel gripe, 
And called him “thief” and ‘‘gutter-snipe.” 
Then, with a push and half a blow, 
That sent him sprawling in the snow, 
He bade poor little Billy go. 
Afraid again so ill to fare, 
He cannot ask for human care; 
He sees no helper anywhere. 
No friend, no comforter, alack! 
Homeward he takes the windy track 
To plod his toilsome journey back. 


Ah, Billy, with your stumbling feet, 
What power shall save you when you meet 
The coming mail-train, fierce and fleet? 
Too soon the winter day grew old; 
Night gathered, darkening fold on fold; 
The child was tired and very cold. 
His pangs of hunger, sharp as steel, 
He from his pockets tried to heal 
With fingerfuls of dirty meal; 
And still of man’s abuse in dread, 
He hoped no rest in house or shed, 
But ’neath a haystack made his bed. 
There crouched, he feebly fought at bay 
The frost that nipped him through the hay, 
His thoughts half with him, half away. 
Again he hears the rumbling tram; 
His hands with meal his pockets cram— 
He wonders who will feed his lamb. 
Then drowsy balms his senses steep; 
The mice unheeded o’er him leap; 
Good-night. Poor Billy is asleep. 
Passed into everlasting rest, 
The Friend who loves the lambs the best 
Had warmed and fed him on His breast. 

T. B. 





$< —-——$_$$___—_ 
THE SPECTRE CARPENTER. 

Mrs. Caroline L. Smith publishes a pleasant 
book containing many new suggestions (and 
some old ones) to boys and girls for their health 
and amusement. In the book entitled ‘‘Ventril- 
oquism made Easy’’ she tells the secret of the 
“spectre carpenter :” . 


The noise caused by planing ahd sawing wood 
we often hear imitated, yet but few boys know 








how easily it isdone. Much amusement is often 
caused by this imitation. To imitate planing, a 
boy must stand at a table a little distance from 
the audience, and appear to take hold of a plane 
and push it forward; the sound, as of a plane, is 
made as though you were dwelling on the last 
part of the word hash. Dwell upon the sh a lit- 
tle, tsh, and then clip it short by causing the 
tongue to close with the palate, then over again. 
Letters will not carry the peculiar sound of saw- 
ing, but any bright boy, by carefully listening 
to the sound made by carpenters, with these sug- 
cestions, can, with practice, imitate the sound 
perfectly. To make the description more per- 
fect, put some shavings into your pocket to 
sprinkle as you pretend to plane, also a piece of 
wood to fall when the sawing is ended. 


——- $< ————— 
A HORSE AND A LOCOMOTIVE. 


Passengers in a railroad train are often amused 
by seeing horses in a field by the side of the 
track attempting arace with the engine. They 
make a poor show, and look at the train piss- 
ing with a kind of admiring wonder. But 
when the first locomotive in this country was 
run from Ellicott’s Mills to Baltimore; a horse 
won the road. The engine was, of course, a very 
imperfect one, made by Peter Cooper, now of 
New York. The Manufacturer and Builder gives 
an account of the race: 


The return trip from the Mills, a distance of 
thirteen miles, was made in fifty-seven minutes. 
This was in the summer of 1830, but the triumph 
of this Tom Thumb engine was not altogether 
without adrawback. The great stage propric- 
tors of the day were Stockton and Stokes; and 
on that oceasion a gallant gray, of great beauty 
and power, was driven by them from, town, at- 
tached to another car on the second track—for 
the company had begun by making two tracks 
to the Mills—and met the engine at the Relay 
Ilouse on its way back. From this point it was 
determined to have arace home; and the start 
being even, away went horse and engine, the 
snort of the one and the puff of the other keeping 
time and time. 

At first, the gray had the best of it, for his 
steam would be applied to the greatest advantage 
on the instant, while the engine had to wait un- 
til the rotation of the wheels set the blower to 
work. The horse was perhaps a quarter of a 
mile ahead, when the safety-valve of the engine 
lifted, and the thin blue vapor issuing from it 
showed an excess of steam. The blower whis- 
tled; the steam blew off in vapory clouds; the 
pace increased; the passengers shouted; the en- 
gine gained on the horse; soon it lapped; the silk 
was applied; the race was neck-and-neck, nose- 
and-nose; then the envine passed the horse, and 
a great hurrah hailed the victory. But it was 
not repeated, for just at this time, when the gray 
master was about giving up, the band which 
drove the pulley which moved the blower, slipped 
from thedrum, the safety-valve ceased to scream, 
and the engine, for want of breath, began to 
wheeze and pant. In vain Mr. Cooper, who was 
his own enzineer and fireman, lacerated his 
hands in attempting to replace the band upon 
the wheel; in vain he tricd to urge the fire with 
lightwood. The horse gained on the machine 
and passed it; and although the band was pres- 
ently replaced, and sterm again did its best, the 
horse was too far ahend to be overtaken, and 
came in the winner of the race. But the real 
victory was with Mr. Cooner, notwithstanding. 
He had held fast to the faith that was in him, 
and had demonstrated its truth beyond perad- 
venture. All honor to his name! 
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THE EMIGRANT’S STORY. 


The steerage of our ship was crowded with 
passengers of all ages, and before we had been 
Jong at sea a malignant disease broke out among 
the children on board. One after another sick- 
ened and died, and each was in its tury wrapped 
in its narrow shroud and committed to the deep, 
with no requiem but the bursting sigh of a fond 
mother, and no obsequies but the tears of fa- 
thers, and brothers, and pitying spectators. 

As they suddenly plunged into the sea, and 
the blue waves closed over them, I clasped my 
own’ babe more strongly to my bosom, and 
prayed that Heaven might spare my only child. 

But this was not to be. It sickened, and day 
by day I saw that its life was ebbing, and the 
work begun. On Friday night it dicd, and to 
avoid the necessity of seeing what was once so 
beautiful, and still so dear, given to gorge the 
monsters of the deep, I concealed its death from 
all around me. 

To lull suspicion I gave evasive answers to 
those who inquired after it, and folded it in my 
arms, and sang toit, as if my babe were only 
sleeping for an hour, when the cold, long slcep 
of death was on it. A weary day and night had 
passed away, and the Sabbath came. Like oth- 
ers I wore my neatest dress, and put on a smil- 
ing face; but O, it was a heavy task, for I felt 
my heart breaking! 

On Monday the death of the child could no 
longer be concealed; but from regard to my fecl- 
ings, the captain had it enclosed in a rnde coffin, 
and promised to keep it two days for burial, if 
in that time we should make land. 

The coffin was placed in the boat which float- 
ed at the ship’s stern, and through the long 
hours of night I watched it, a dark speck on the 
waves, which might shut it from my sight for- 
ever. It was then I thought of my dear cottage 
home, and my native land, and the kind friends 
Thad left behind me, and longed to mingle my 
tears with theirs. 

By nizht I watched the coffin of my babe, and 
by day looked for the land, raising my heart in 
prayer to Him who holds the winds in His hand, 
that they micht waft us swiftly Onward. 

On the third morning, just as the sun had ris- 
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en, the fog lifted, and showed us the green shores 
of New Brunswick. The ship was laid to; and 
the captain, with a few men, left, taking the cof- 
fin with them. Iwas not permitted to go, but 
from the deck of the vessel I could sec them as 
they dug the crave under thick shades of the 
forest trees, on the edge of a sweet glade which 
sloped down to the water; and in my heartI 
blessed them, and prayed that God would reward 
their kindness to the livine and the dead. 

When they returned on board, the captain 
came to me and said, ‘““My good woman, the 
place where vour son is buried is Greenville, on 
the coast of New Brunswick. I will write it on 
a piece of paper, that you may know where his | 
remains lie.” 

I thanked him for his care, but told him that | 
the record was already written on my heart, and 
would remain there till my blessed boy and I 
should meet in a brighter and happier world. 


4+ 
or 


ANCIENT AND MODERN COMBS. 

Combs are an emblem of civilization almost 
as much as knives and forks, or soap and _tow- 
els. The old Greeks and Romans, and even the 
Egyptians made use of these articles, though 
the fashion of them was different from that of 
the present day. Some of our readers may have 
seen in their grandmother’s garrets specimens 
of the old time comb, as much lareer than ours 
as the old time bonnets were larger than the 
modern ones. 


The first horn combs manufactured in this 
country were mude in West Newbury, just after 
the Revolutionary War. <A Hessian settled there 
who was accustomed to the working of horns 
into buttons and combs, and from him the art— 
if the rude workmanship of that day was wor- 
thy to be called an art—was taught to the na- 
tive population. West Newbury has continucd 
to lead in the business ever since, and to-day it 
is one of the largest com)-making towns in Mas- 
sachusetts. Besides West Newbury, Leomin- 
ster, Clinton and Northboro’ used to be noted as 
comb towns, thonh all suffered more or less 
from the competition of the rubber manufacto- 
ries. 

Forty years ago ladies’ combs, which were 
larger than ladics’ bonnets are now, used to be 
made in Newburyport for the South American 
market. They were often two to three feet wide, 
encircling two-thirds of the head, and from six 
inches to a foot hich on the back, the top beiny 
wrought in open work; and to these the Span- 
ish American ladies attached their veils. One 
com) consumed three horns, or an equal quan- 
tity of shell; and as much of the work was donc 
by hand and with the saw, and the polishing 
was entirely manual labor, the prices were high 
—from twenty to fifty dollars. 





] 
| 
| 





a 
GAMES FOR THE SEASON. 
Games with Balls. 

It is not our purpose to describe the well known 
and popular games, though we will first give one 
that is old. 

Goff or Brandy-Ball is much played in certain dis- 
tricts in England, and, as it is a very simple game, 
might be adopted as a novelty by any party of play- 
ers. It is a historic pastime, as it was once a favorite 
among the rustic Romans, and as popular among the 
English nobility at the time of Edward IIT. 

Goff is played with a bat, the handle of which is 
straight, about four feet and a half in length, with a 
curvature at the bottom, sometimes backed by a piece 
of metal, as lead. The ball is small, but exceedingly 
hard; the English being made of leather and stuffed 
with feathers. Any small, hard ball will do. There 
are generally two players, there may be more, each 
of whom has his own bat and ball. The game con- 
sists of driving the ball into certain holes in the 
ground; he who achieves this soonest or with the 
fewest strokes obtaining the victory. 
Goff-lengths as they are called—may extend to the 
distance of halfa mile, if one can find so ample a play- 
ground. The roadside in the country is admirably 
adapted to Goff, as are large, level fields in early 
spring. The play-ground on Boston Common would 
be a fine place fora Goff race. The holes should be 
along distance apart, and each player’s Goff-length 
should be equal to and paralicl with the others. 
When four boys play they may do so with four balls 
or with two; in the latter case two of the players act- 
ing as partners, and striking the ball alternately. 


**Over.”” 

One of the jolliest games of ball at which we ever 
played is called “Over.” It is particularly adapted 
to the country school yard, when the master is oblig- 
ing, as our master used to be, and will allow the play- 
ers to close the blinds, so that there may be no brok- 
en windows. Half of the boys stand on one side of 
the house and half on the other. The ball is tossed 
over the house with a greatecry of “Over!’”’ It is 
caught by one of the party on the opposite side, 
and the catcher, followed by the boys on his side, 
runs around the house, and tries to tag those of the 
other party with the ball. The first party, or those 
of the side from which the ball was thrown, try to 
get to the opposite side of the house where the ball 
was caught, without being tagged. All who are 
tagged must join the side of the catcher. The ball is 
again thrown over, as soon as the players have 
changed sides. All try tocatch it. Ifno one catch- 
es it must be thrown back, with the cry of “Over!” 
The game continues till one side has gained all the 
boys on the other by tagging. The catcher will be 
apt to tag more players if he at first conceals the ball, 
in changing sides. 

This isfun. If the school-house cannot be used, 
any out building iu a large yard will answer as well. 


These holes— | 





H. B. 





For the Companion. 





THE TERRIBLE FATE OF TABI- 


THA’S FAMILY. 


O, the cunningest of kittens 
Was Tabitha Longtail’s lot; 

Tiny, so plump and so fluffy, 
Tib, and demure little Dot, 

And the children’s chiefest treasure, 
Frolicking, mischievous Spot. 





Dot wore the garb of 2 Quaker— 
Mottled the suit of our Tib; 

Spot’s coat was glossy black velvet, 
With snowy tucker and bib; 

Tiny was spotless, and should be,— 
She slept in the baby’s crib. 


Never such ill-fated kittens 

As Tabitha Longtail’s four! 
Looking the matter all over, 

It is well there were no more; 
And when you've heard the story, 

Youw’ll say this o’er and o'er. 





Tiny crept out at the doorway, 
One beautiful August day; 

When Thomas, the great serenader, 
Looking about for prey, 

Bit off her head in a twinkling, 
And quietly trotted away. 





Spot gave a spring at a sunbeam— 
(She wasn’t a kitten to mope)— 

Grew dizzy, and lost her balance. 
Out of the barrel of soap 

They drew up a stark little creature 
With a bit of slender rope. 





Dot’s end, I think, was the saddest; 
Joe Barnes, the scamp, tied a pail 

Full of old nails and like rucdish 
On to her sensitive tail; 

Verdict, ‘‘Found dead in the gutter, 
Died of no physical ail.’’ 


————,-—- 





Dear Tib on the bright worsted hassock 


For hours would quietly sit; 


We said, ‘‘He will never reach cathood, 


Such an intelligent kit!” 


He shed his teeth,—we didn’t wonder 


That he went offin a fit. 





Poor Tabitha Longtail’s children, 
Tiny and Tib, Spot and Dot, 

Sleep in a row, as they perished 
In the centre of the lot; 

And thirty more we have buried 
Of her kittens on that spot. 


M. P, R. 





For the Companion. 
OUR MAY DAY IN HAPPY 
VALLEY. 

Grandma and Job, Cousin Harry’s folks and 
my folks all live in the Happy Valley. 

You know Cousin Iarry. He’s Harum Sear- 
um, the one that wrote that letter. I didn’t 
know he was going to write it, though, and tell 
so much. We call it so, becausc it's so nice, and 
green, and pleasant in summer. The Happy 
Valley is the happiest then. We have a May 
day every year. 

This vear we were going to crown grandma 
Queen of May; so when the flowers began to 
come we all began to get ready. 

Mother and Aunt Mary, Harry’s mother, made 
the cakes, tarts and things. 

Job put up the table under the apple trees. 
Tom, IHarry and I went after the flowers, and 
made the bouquets and wreaths. I made grand- 
ma’s crown out of violets and May flowers. 

Job carried grandmia’s rocking-chair and foot- | 
stool down under the golden-sweet tree, and we 
trimmed it up with flowers for her throne. It | 
was real pretty, and grandma looked real sweet | 
on her throne, with her crown of blossoms over | 
her pretty white cap, and I saw tears in her eyes | 
when she said ‘Thank you, my children; I will | 
try and be your good Queen.” | 








We all sang “Hail to our Beautiful Queen,” | 
and then grandma sang a song: 





“While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground.” 

Her voice quavers some, hut it sounded beauti- | 

ful, and she seemed just like 2 Queen, and we | 

her subjects ‘‘all seated on the ground,” as Tom | 

said. | 

Then she told us about her relations that came 

over in the Mayflower. 

She said her rocking-chair that was trimmed 

with May flowers came over in it. 

I always wondered where it did come from; 

now I know. 

I can’t tell all we did. 

Harry and I got them to playing ‘Hide and 

Coop.” Once Job hid behind the Queen’s throne; 

I found him, ’cause I saw his hat sticking up. 

Harry’s father made him a little ship. We 

went down to see him sail it on the lake. 

Father said it ought to be called Topsy Turvy, 

because it would upset. But it behaved better, 

pretty soon, and looked very pretty. But the 

great swing was the best. 

Father and Job know how to swing folks. 

Grandma thought she wouldn’t swing; all the 

rest did. 

When Job rung the supper bell we all marched 

to the table, Queen Grandma first. 

Supper tastes best out under the apple trees. 

That was a very good supper. The Queen’s 

cake was beautiful; we all thoucht so. 

After supper, Brother Tom led the Queen to 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks in the three following paragraphs 
with a word of four letters and its transpositions : 


, Who was 





John harnessed the horse, and his 




















yery into the ,s0 as to go for some 
for dinner. 

James ——— the donkey with corn, to carry to the 
mill; with the injunction to gently with him, 
and to him in passing through the ——— as it 
was very rocky. 

Iam told that you might ——— that dog of ——— 
to the —— of the earth, and he would find all the 
bear's on the way. kK. E. M. 

2. 


DOUBLE CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My Jirst and second are in Geranium. 

My third and fourth are in Pansy. 

My Jifth and s rth are in Snowdrop. 

My seventh and eighth are in Daisy. 

My ninth and tenth are in Hyacinth. 

My eleventh and tielfth are-in Rose, 

My thirteenth and fourteenth are in Marigold. 

My Jifteenth and sixteenth are in China-aster. 

My whole is something we gladly reecived. 
CHARLEY WUHITMARSH, 





Good advice for all boys and girls. 
WiLLy Wisp, 








her throne, and Harry’s father and mother, and 

my father and mother, sang songs. 

Job, Harry and I helped sing the Doxology, 

and then we all went home from our May day 

just at sundown. 

Grandma said she was going to keep her crown 

to remember when she was Queen. And some- 

time she is going to give me her Mayflower rock- 

ing-chair. Torsy Turvy. 
—- ——_~+o-— -- -— 

THE WORST OF IT. 


“Do you want to buy any berries to-day?” 
said 2 poor boy to me one afternoon. I looked 
at the little fellow, and he was very shabbily 
clothed, gray pantaloons very much patched, 
an old cotton shirt and a miserable felt hat mak- 
ing up the whole of his dress. His feet were 
bare and travel-stained. In both hands he held 
up 2 tin pail full of the ripe and dewy raspber- 
ries, which were prettily peeping out from amid 
the bright green leaves that lay lightly over 
them. 

I told him I should like some, and taking the 
pail from him, I stepped into the house. He did 
not follow, but remained behind,whistling to my 
canaries as they hung in their cage in the porch. 
He seemed engrossed with my pretty pets, and 
the berries seemed forgotten. 

“Why do you not come in and see me measure 
your berries?” said 1; “how do you know but I 
may cheat you, and take more than the quart I 
have agreed upon?” The boy looked up archly 
at me and smiled. 

“Tam not afraid,” said he, “for you would get 
the worst of it, ma’am. Itis less to lose a few 
berries than to lose one’s self-respect, my teacher 


says.” 














A youna GIR- of Lewiez, a village in Poland, was 
recently attacked by three wolves, but defended her- 
self so heroically that she killed two of them and put 
the last one to flight. She then fainted, and was 
found unconscious by some laborers, who, attracted 





by her cries, hastened to her rescue. 


4. 


Riddle me, riddle me ree! 
Pray can you tell me where I may be? 
I’m found in a chaise, but not in a gig. 
I'm found in a sow, but not in a pig. 
I’m found in a shark, but not in a whale. 
I’m found in a basin, but not in a pail. 
I’m found in the sun, but not in the moon. 
I'm not in a fork, although in a spoon. 
I’m found in a horse, but not in a nag. 
I’m found in a sack, but not in a bag. 
I’m found in a stick, but not ina pole. 
I’m not in the heart, although in the soul. 
I'm found in Scotland, but not in France. 
I’m found in a valse, but not in a dance. 
So now, after looking a minute or two, 
You’ll find that I’ve twelve times appeared unto you, 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A fable. 


2. Long ago. 
8. Faithful. 


4. Caution. E. 4. P. 


6. 
NAMES OF 
ENIGMATICALLY 


A vowel, and to place in order. 

The stalk on which corn grows, and a fruit. 

A kind of pulse, and a consonant. 

One-half of an insect, and three-fourths of pile. 

A sweet drink, and three-fourths of a number. 
JAMES LEATHART. 


FRUITS. 


EXPRESSED. 


Conundrums. 

Why ought one not to joke abouta queen? Be- 
cause she’s no subject. 

Can anything that is baleful bea blessing? 
a bale full of cotton. 

What part of a rifle is like an assault? 
of the piece. 

What fruit is the most visionary? 
the eye. 

What is the difference between a French pastry- 
cook and a bill-sticker? One puffs up paste and the 
other pastes up puffs. 


What can a man have in his pocket when it is 
empty? A big hole. 


Yes; 
The breech 


The apple of 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. George Washington. 

2. Pantaloons. 

8. Keel, Emma, Emit, Late. 

4. Raft, Able, Flea, Tear. 

5. Pleased, I introduce you all 





To your shadow on the wall. 
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FINDING THEIR WAY. 


Animals frequently have a kind of intelligence su- 
perior to that of men. They can find their way 
home over roads they have never travelled. We 
knew a cat once that made her way from Boston to 
a town more than forty miles distant. Here are oth- 
er cases of the same sort: 

The same faculty exists in various domestic ani- 
mals, but is not so strongly developed as in birds. 
A horse belonging toa friend of mine was turned 
out in some marshes adjoining the Thames. The 
distance ina straight line from his owner’s house 
was only a few miles, but he had to be sent a long 
way round to crossa bridge. In less than twenty- 
four hours he made his appearance at the stable door 
dripping wet, having swam the river, and taken a 
straight line home. During the life of the celebrat- 
ed sportsman, the late Sir Richard Sutton, a draught 
of young hounds was sent up to London, by wagon, 
from the kennel near Lincoln, and there put on 
board a vessel to go abroad. While the ship was 
dropping down the Thames, one of them jumped 
overboard, and swam ashore. Some weeks after it 
made its appearance at the kennel, half-starved. 

Some years since a dog-fox was run to ground on 
Hatfield heath, near Ashford, Kent. When dug out 
he was found to have some remarkable white spots 
about him; therefore the Earl of Thanet had him 
sent to his seat in Westmoreland—Appleby Castle— 
a distance of three hundred miles, and turned down. 
A fortnight afterwards the same fox was killed near 
Hatfield, his native place. Not very long ago I saw 
acow bought ata farm auction. About six o’clock 
in the evening she was sent off home by the purchas- 
er, and was placed in the yard, a distance of fifteen 
miles from her former home. At six o'clock the 
next morning she was back in her old shed, quietly 
chewing her cud, and waitiag to be milked as usual. 

Lonce purchased a pair of ducklings about a month 
old, without the hen that hatched them. I took 
them home, and placed them, as I thought, safely in 
abig pond. In the morning I found they were all 
gone, and I discovered them huddled snugly togeth- 
er at their old quarters, at the other end of the vil- 
lage, in the nest in which they were hatched. A la- 
borer told me he had met them in the street, home- 
ward bound, at 4 o’clock, A. M., as he was going to 
work. They had not been off the premises where 
they were bred before. 

_— - 
AN EXAMPLE, 

A schoolmistress in one of the rural districts, while 
attempting to instruct her younger pupils in a little 
oral grammar, explained to them that a verb was 
any word before which could be placed he, she or it. 

“Will some one in the class now give me an exam- 
ple?” said the teacher. 

“O yes, I know a verb,” shouted a little miss; 
“eat.” 

“Why, no, Maggy; cat is not a verb, cat is a 
noun,” 

“Well, then,” retorted the little one, ‘can’t you 
put she before cat?” 

Unfortunately for the further elucidation of the 
subject, it was time for another class to recite. 


7 ivernsen 
A BIG CLOCK, 


The large clock at the English Parliament Honse 
is the largest one inthe world. The four dials of this 
clock are twenty-two feet in diameter. Every half- 


minute the point of the minute hand moves nearly 


THE 


| seven inches. 
| days, but it only strikes for seven and a half, thus in- 
| dicating any neglect in winding it up. The mere 


hours. The pendulum is fifteen feet long; the wheels 
| are of cast iron; the hour bell is eight feet high and 
nine feet in diameter, weighing nearly fifteen tons, 
and the hammer alone weighs more than four hun- 
| dred pounds. This clock strikes the quarter hours, 
| and by its strokes the short-hand reporters in the 


| Parliament Chambers regulate theirlabors. Atevery | 


| stroke a new reporter takes the place of the old one, 
| while the first retires to write out the notes that he 
has taken during the previous fifteen minutes. 


— 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT, 


In the appendix to ‘‘The Remarkable Adventures 
of Jackson Johonnott, and an Account of his Captiv- 
ity among the Kickapoo Indians,’ published at 
Greenfield, Mass., 1816, appears the following inci- 
dent: 


“Daniel Glasgow Farragut, a midshipman on board 
the Essez, thirteen — of age, was knocked down 
by a splinter, which struck him on the thigh, and 
disabled him during the remainder of the action. 
While supporting himself by the railing which was 
placed around the hatchway, on the quarter-deck, 
an eighteen-pound ball carried away the tail of his 
coatee. Several men were killed very near him, but 
not the slightest change was perceived in his counte- 
nance or manners. But no sooner were the colors 
struck, than he burst into tears.” 

It thus appears that the cool courage which distin- 
— the truest naval hero of our recent civil war 
n his mature years, was not without abundant prom- 
ise in his boyhood.— American Bibliopolist. 


_—_ + 
A THIEF’S FREAK OF HONESTY. 


When a rogue engaged in roguery thinks there is 
nobody round, but suddenly discovers that there is, 
the surprise is likely enough to shock him “‘out of 
character’’—so we suppose from the following: 


A singular case of honesty in a thief was recently 
shown at the Putnam County (N. Y.) Circuit Court. 
It appeared that a person, late one night, entered a 
country store through a door which had been inad- 
vertently left open, and proceeded to empty the 
money drawer. After accomplishing his purpose, 
the interloper looked around, and Gucovies the 
keeper of the store fast asleeponthecounter. Moved 
by a strange impulse, he went up to him, shook him 
awake, and handed him back the money. Notwith- 
standing this extraordinary magnanimity, the mer- 
chant —— a criminal charge, and the trespasser 
was lodged in jail. The grand jury, however, failed 
to indict him, and he was discharged. 


———— 
THE MYSTERIES OF A HAIR-BRUSH. 


A writer in the American Journal of Microscopy 
has been exploring the forests of bristles in a hair- 
brush surreptitiously purloined from a lady’s toilet- 
stand, and though it contained nothing which we 
are accustomed to regard with unqualitied horror, 
the results of his investigations prove that there are 
mysteries ordinarily undreamed of in simple appli- 
ances of the toilet. Thereare concealed in the damp 
lint of hair-brushes, unless kept clean by the use of 
bicarbonate of potassia or carbonate of soda, many 
living things, too small for detection by the naked 
eye, some of which, we are told, are of more than 
suspicious character, being known as the originators 
of seald-head and other diseases of the scalp. The 
author concludes his article by a caution against 
wetting the head, recommends the use of a weak so- 
lution of carbonic acid or sulphate of soda as a clean- 
ing material for hair-brushes. 


pncemncee 
THE BABY AND THE EARTHQUAKE, 


The following is an incident of a recent California 
earthquake : 


A family, consisting of a man, his wife and several 
children, livin in a brick house near Independence, 
were startled by the shock, and father and mother, 
seeing that the house was sure to fall, hastened out 
with all their children but the babe, which lay in 
their bed. From the door the mother turned to res- 
cue her darling, but the walls crumbled, and their 
house was a heap of broken adobes and boards. The 
mother and all the rest escaped. She ran back through 
the debris for the body of her babe, and there, on the 
mattress, with walls of adobe on each side, and a 
board over it, lay the little one, crying, but without 
so much as a bruise on its whole body. 








— 


i 
RIGHT, AFTEL ALL, 


A bright little fellow, who has recently been pro- 
moted to the study of geography, was asked by his 
father, on his return from school, how many worlds 
there were. The query was evidently a trifle beyond 
the little fellow’s investigation, and he hesitatingly 
responded ,— 

“Two, sir.”” 

“No,” suggested the father, ‘not two worlds, but 
two te monn 

The boy looked puzzled, but, with a readiness quite 
—" to his theological training, quickly re- 
piea,— 

“But there are two worlds, for Mr. Smith preaches 
about ‘this world’ and ‘the world to come!’”’ 


a 
EQUAL TO ENCHANTMENT. 


When the passenger trains escaped from their 
thirty days’ snow blockade on the Pacific Railway, 
and the engines, still glistening with ice, ran into the 
delicious atmosphere of the western slope of the 
mountains, the people of some of the California set- 
tlements testilied their hospitality by bearing to the 
unfortunate passengers fresh fruits and flowers grown 
in the open air only a few miles from the scene of 
that terrible icy storm. The gift was symbolical of 
the extraordinary country, in which the fruits of Au- 
gust are laid in the lap of winter, the blossoms of 
spring perfume the whole year, and the sower and 
reaper walk the fields together. 


a 

A roune LaApy of Louisville, having received very 
urgent proposals of marriage from an old gentleman, 
sent the following answer by mail: 


“Why thus urge me to compliance? 
Why compel me to refuse? 

Yet though I court not your alliance, 
Perchance a younger i may choose, 

For 'tis a state I’ll ne’er disparage, 
Nor will I war against it wage; 

I do not, sir, object to marriage, 
I but object to marry age ” 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The clock will go eight and a half | 


“Straws show which way the wind blows. In six days | 
in February last over one hundred and forty bottles of | 


care wv 4 | “White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia” were retailed from one 
| winding up of the striking mechanism takes two | 


counter in Boston. No medicine ever presented to the 
public can show such a record as this.” The above is 
| good evidence that the people in Boston have contidence 
| in White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia and are giving it a 
| thorough trial. Many have already given strong testimo- 


| ny in its favor. 





‘HE HAPPIEST MAN. 


He, sure, is not the happiest man 

Who for himself alone doth plan; 

But he who for the people toils 

Is sure to win the choicest spoils; 
Feeling how many he has blest, 

He can lie down and sweetly rest; 

And when the night has passed away, 
With pleasure hail the new-born day. 
*Vis thus GEORGE FENNo life enjoys, 
Because he “Clothes” so many Boys 

In Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


EWARE of Fictitious Flavoring Extracts. Try 
Burnett's. Go to the dealer who has them. 20—1t 


$425 Horse and carriage furnished. Expenses 
s we. paid. H. Bb. SHAW, Alfred, Me. +4 
p*: DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and A y Ri ism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. 


(\ZESAR covered his bald head and grey hair with a 
laurel crown. Ayer’s Hair Vigor covers grey 
heads with the still more welcume locks of youth. 9-3 


JOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.— Circulars free. 
The Postage Stamp _Keporter, published monthly—25 

a per year, ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 
8—st 


























GENTS Wanted.—Agents | make more money. at 

















work for us thanatanything else. Particulars free. 
INSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
] y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
M ON E Y Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
ples and full particulars FREE. 38. M. Spencen, Brattle- 
bora’, Vt. 4-1 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Send stamp 
for our New Packet List. Everything new. Liberal 
terms to dealers, Address ROBT, MORLON & CO., Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. Box 150. tp 
PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for 25c, or $1 per dozen. W.F. WHEATON, New 
Bedford, Mass. 20—eow2m 
ORBETT’S SHAKER’S SARSAPARILLA 
for purifving and cleansing the blood. A valuable 
mains at all seasuns ofthe year. Sold by all druggists. 
20—4t 
Vy ANTED.-— Book Agents for a New Work by 
Jonu S. C. ABBOTT, suited to every family and ail 
classes. The theme—the price—and style, renders it the 
best book for canvassers ever published. ‘The tield is clear, 
with no competition. Address at once, B. B. RUSSELL, 
Publisher, Boston, Mass. —4t 





GENTS — WANTED. — 875 to $250 per 

month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINF, This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for tive years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per monthand expenses, or acom- 
mission from which twice that amount canbe made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh. Pa.; 
Chicago, 1il., or St. Louis, Mo. *)2—13t 





The latest Japanese sensation. 
ranted to please. Price only 30¢ per package postpaid, or 
4for$l. Address JAPANESE CURLOSOS CO., Dox 258, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 18—4t 


Something new. War- 


Endless Amusement for Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. The 


BOYS’ PHOTOCRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to photograph, 
without extra expense, his own or friends’ Cartes-de- 
Visite, every description of Pictures, En¢gravings, Stereo- 
scopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, Flowers, ete., ete., 
and affords endless, harmless, and instructive amusement 
to every purchaser. 

This Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
Silver, Toning and Fixing Baths, Albumen Paper, Filters, 
Stirring Rod, ete. Also full instructions. Price $2. 

Sent —— on receipt of price by the Harry Horrs 

2 York. 18-3t 


CoMmPaANy, 22 Ann Strect, New York 





LE CERCLE. 

“The Queen of the Summer Games.” 
See June No. of 1871 Demorest’s Monthly. 
D. B. BROOKS & CO., 

Boston, Mass., 
Manufacturers of Games. 


Send stamp for Illustratod Circular. 20— 








FOREIGN STAMPS! FOREIGN STAMPS! 
The Metropolitan Stamp Co., P. 0. Box, 2390, 
New York City, ARK THE Lak tf DEALERS. “MAR- 
YE LLOUSLY CHEAP PACKE * Send stamp for cir- 
lars, price list, ete. 20—1t 
CHILD’S MICROSCOPE. 
The Child’s Microscope, costing only $3 50, is the most 
complete, simple and perfect instrument ever produced. 
Adapted to the comprehension of the smallest child. Send 
ten cents for Illustrated Catalogue, of 108 pages,to JAMES 
W. QUEEN & CO.,, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
535 Broadway, New York. _ __20—It 


A 


FLOWER GARDEN 
FOR $1 OO. 


A selection of 12 flowering plants, packed and forwarded 
to any address, on receipt of one dollar. 


OUR NEW BOOK OF PLANTS, 


a practical home guide for the Amateur for cultivating and 
propagating all flowering plants, will be 


MAILED FREE OF COST 
to all who will send us their address Also our Plant Cat- 
re and Seed Catalogue for 1872. Address AZELL 


Ogu 
BOWDITCH, Fvorist, 645 Warren Street, Boston High- 
lands, Mass. 17 -6t 


DR. S. 8S. FITCH 








toany one. 


‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. 


Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 

Send your direction to DR. S.S. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. Rly 





sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail | 





MAY 16, 1872. 








THE 


Is PECULIARLY adapted for 
FAMILY use. 


BECAUSE: 





It runs so EASY! 

Itisso SIMVLE! 

It is so durable! 

It uses such fine thread! 

It uses such coarse thread! 

It sews such fine material! 

It sews such coarse material! 

It makes so little noise! 

It runs so rapid! 

It is the most complete of any! 

It makes an elastic LOCK-STITCII! 

Terms of sale the most liberal. Can_be had on trial for 

one week before purchase if desired. Send for Catalogue. 
Other kinds taken in exchange. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
349 Washington Street. 


20— JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 





RICH, ELEGANT AND LOW PRICED 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 
with full stock of 
CANTON MATTINGS, 
At Lowest Prices, at our 
New Carpet Warehouse, 
43 and 45 Washington St., Boston. 

COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT. 

Improved passenger Elevator to all parts of building. 
a ar eee a ee 
ROWN’S SHAKER’S EXTRACT OF VA- 


sERIAN, asure cure for Neuralgia, Headache, loss 
of sleep, and like diseases. Sold by all druggists. 20-4 










plete 





Silver - Plated 








Be Linen Marker, with 
3.24 case of type, for mark 
aS 5 ing Linen, Cards, En- 
Ps velopes,&e. Put up 
F| ws & sent free for $1.75 
sea (without case $1.25.) 
pad = < W. B. Gc rham, 
Res 128chool Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


ink Warranted 
\INDELIBLE. 





KNIVES, SCISSORS, 


FISH RODS, LINES, HOOKS, 


Mathematical Drawing Instruments, Dog 
Collars, 


CUTLERY OF ALL KINDS, 
—— 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY’S, 
178 Washington Street. 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN: 


‘THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIERS 


7 4t 




















VEGETINE 1s made exclusively from the juices of care- 
| fully selected barks, roots and herbs and so strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all diseases that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure, 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 


upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 
ever given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGETINE. 
It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controlling power over the Nervous system. 
| ‘The remarkable cures effect y VEGETIN E have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
| for the above diseases, and is the only reliable BLOOD 





| PURIFIER yet placed before the public. 
| Prepared by Hl. R. STEVENS, 
Boston, Mass. 
Price $1 25 
Sold by all Druggists. 16—eow13t 





| posErex POSTAGE STAMPS,—Send sta 
for circular, C. M. DALTON, Lowell, Mass. 











